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CHAPTER IX. 
OLD THINGS. 


Tue Gatehouse, placed on the verge of the upland, was very 
solitary. Cut off from the vale by an ascent which the coachmen 
of the great deemed too rough for their horses, it was isolated on 
the other three sides by Beaudelays Park and by the Great Chase, 
which flung its barren moors over many miles of table-land. In 
the course of the famous suit John Audley had added to the solitude 
of the house by a smiling aloofness which gave no quarter to those 
who agreed with his rival. The result was that when Mary came 
to live there, few young people would have found the Gatehouse 
a lively abode. 

But to Mary during the quiet weeks that followed her arrival 
it seemed a paradise. She spent long hours in the open air, now 
seated on a fallen trunk in some glade of the park, now watching 
the squirrels in the clear gloom of the beech-wood, or again, lying 
at length on the carpet of thyme and heather that clothed the moor. 
She learned to know by heart every path through the park, ex- 
cept that which led to the Great House ; she discovered where the 
foxgloves clustered, where the meadow-sweet fringed the runlet, 
where the rare bog-bean warned the traveller to look to his footing. 
Even the Great Chase she came to know, and almost daily she walked 
to a point beyond the park whence she could see the distant smoke 
of a mining village. That was the one sign of life on the Chase ; 
elsewhere it stretched vast and unpeopled, sombre under a livid sky, 
smiling in sunshine, here purple with ling, there scarred by fire— 
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always wide under a wide heaven, raised high above the common 
world. Now and again she meta shepherd or saw a gig, lessened 
by distance, making its slow way along a moorland track. But for 
days together she might wander there without seeing a human 
being. 

The wide horizon became as dear to her as the greenwood. Pent 
as she had been in cities, straitened in mean rooms where sight 
and smell had alike been outraged, she revelled in this sweet and 
open life. The hum of bees, the scent of pines, the flight of the 
ousel down the water, the whistle of the curlew, all were to her 
pleasures as vivid as they were new. 

Meantime Basset made no attempt to share her excursions. He 
was fighting a battle with himself, and he knew better than to go out 
of his way to aid the enemy. And for her part she did not miss 
him. She did not dislike him, but the interest he excited in her 
was feeble. The thought of comparing him with Lord Audley, 
with the man to whose intervention she owed this home, this peace, 
this content, never occurred to her. Of Audley she did think as 
much perhaps as was prudent, sometimes with pensive gratitude, 
more rarely with a smile and a blush at her folly in dwelling on him. 
For always she thought of him as one, high and remote, whom it 
was not probable that she would ever see again, one whose course 
through life lay far from hers. 

Presently, it is not to be denied, Basset began to grow upon her. 
He was there. He was part of her life. Morning and evening 
she had to do with him. Often she read or sewed in the same 
room with him, and in many small ways he added to her comfort. 
Sometimes he suggested things which would please her uncle; 
sometimes he warned her of things which she would do well to avoid. 
Once or twice he diverted to himself a spirt of John Audley’s un- 
certain temper; and though Mary did not always detect the 
manceuvre, though she was far from suspecting the extent of his 
vigilance or the care which he cast about her, it would have been 
odd if she had not come to think more kindly of him, and to see 
merits in him which had escaped her at first. 

Meanwhile he thought of her with mingled feelings; at first 
with doubt—it was never out of his mind that she had made much 
of Lord Audley and little of him ; then with admiration which he 
withstood more feebly as time went on, and the cloven hoof failed 
to appear; later, with tenderness, which, hating the scheme John 
Audley had formed, he masked even from himself, and which he 
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was sure that he would never have the courage to express in 
her presence. 

For Basset was conscious that, aspire as he might, he was not 
ahero. The clash of life, the shock of battle, had no attraction for 
him. The library at the Gatehouse was, he owned it frankly, his true 
sphere. She, on the other hand, had had experiences. She had 
sailed through unknown seas, she had led a life strange to him. 
She had seen much, done much, suffered much, had held her own 
among strangers. Before her calmness and _ self-possession he 
humbled himself. He veiled his head. 

He did not attempt, therefore, to accompany her abroad, but 
at home he had no choice save to see much of her. There was only 
one living room for all, and she glided with surprising ease into 
the current of the men’s occupations. At first she was astray on 
the sea of books. Her knowledge was not sufficient to supply 
chart or compass, and it fell to Basset to point the way, to choose 
her reading, to set in a proper light John Audley’s vivid pic- 
tures of the past, to teach her the elements of heraldry and gene- 
alogy. She proved, however, an apt scholar, and very soon she 
dropped into the position of her uncle’s secretary. Sometimes 
she copied his notes, at other times he set her on the track of a 
fact, a relationship, a quotation, and she would spend hours in a 
corner, embedded in huge tomes of the county histories. Dugdale, 
Leland, Hall, even Polydore Vergil, became her friends. She pored 
over the ‘ Paston Letters,’ probed the false pedigrees of Banks, and 
could soon work out for herself the famous discovery respecting 
the last Lovel. 

For a young girl it was an odd pursuit. But the past was in 
the atmosphere of the house, it went with the fortunes of a race 
whose importance lay in days long gone. Then all was new to 
her, enthusiasm is easily caught, and Mary, eager to please her uncle, 
was glad to be of use. She found the work restful after the suspense 
of the past year. It sufficed for the present, and she asked no 
more, 


She never forgot the lamplit evenings of that summer; the 
spacious room, the fluttering of the moths that entered by the open 
windows, the flop of the old dog as it sought a cooler spot, the 
whisper of leaves turned ceaselessly in the pursuit of a fact or a 
fancy. In the retrospect all became less a picture than a frame 
containing a past world, a fifteenth-century world of colour and 
movement, of rooms stifled in hangings and tapestries, of lines of 
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spear-points and rows of knights in surcoats, of tolling bells and 
praying monks, of travellers kneeling before wayside shrines, of 
strange changes of fortune. For says the chronicler : 

‘I saw one of them, who was Duke of Exeter (but he concealed 
his name) following the Duke of Burgundy’s train barefoot and 
bare-legged, begging his bread from door to door—this person was 
the next of the House of Lancaster and had married King Edward’s 
sister.’ 


And of dark sayings: 


‘ Thys sayde Edward, Duke of Somerset, had herde a fantastyk 
prophecy that he sholde dy under a Castelle, wherefore he, as meche 
as in him was, he lete the King that he sholde not come in the Castelle 
of Wynsore, dredynge the sayde prophecy ; but at Seint Albonys 
there was an hostelry havyng the sygne of a Castelle, and before 
that hostelry he was slayne.’ 


‘ His badge was a Portcullis,’ her uncle said, when she read this 
to him, ‘so it was natural that he should fall before a castle. He 
used the Beanstalk, too, and if his name had been John, a pretty 
thing might have been raised upon it. But you’re divagating, 
my dear,’ he continued, smiling—and seldom had Mary seen him 
in a better humour—‘ you're divagating, whereas I—I believe 
that I have solved the problem of the Feathers.’ 

‘The Prince of Wales’s? No!’ 

‘I believe so. Of course there is no truth in the story 
which traces them to the blind King of Bohemia, killed at 
Crécy. His crest was two vulture wings.’ 

‘But what of Arderne, who was the Prince’s surgeon ?’ Basset 
objected. ‘He says clearly that the Prince gained it from the 
King of Bohemia.’ 

‘Not at all!’ John Audley replied arrogantly—at this moment 
he was an antiquary and nothing more. ‘ Where is the Arderne 
extract? Listen. ‘ Edward, son of Edward the King, used to 
wear such a feather, and gained that feather from the King of 
Bohemia, whom he slew at Crécy, and so assumed to himself that 
feather which is called an ostrich feather which the first-named 
most illustrious King used to wear on his crest.”” Now who was 
the first-named most illustrious King, who before that used to 
wear it?’ 

‘The King of Bohemia.’ 

‘Rubbish! Arderne means his own King, “ Edward the King.” 
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He means that the Black Prince, after winning his spurs by his 
victory over the Bohemian, took his father’s insignia. He had 
only been knighted six weeks and waited to wear his father’s 
crest until he had earned it.’ 

‘By Jove, sir!’ Basset exclaimed, ‘I believe you are right!’ 

‘Of course I am! The evidence is all that way. The Black 
Prince’s brothers wore it ; surely not because their brother had done 
something, but because it was their father’s crest, probably derived 
from their mother, Philippa of Hainault? If you will look in the 
inventory of jewels made on the usurpation of Henry the Fourth you 
will see this item, “ A collar of the livery of the Queen, on whom 
God have mercy, with an ostrich.” ’ 

‘But that,’ Basset interposed, ‘ was Queen Anne of Bohemia— 
she died seven years before. There you get Bohemia again !’ 

‘Compare this other entry,’ replied the antiquary, unmoved : 
‘“ A collar of the livery of Queen Anne, of branches of rosemary.” 
Now either Queen Anne of Bohemia had two liveries—which is un- 
likely—or the inventory made by order of Henry IV. quotes ver- 
batim from lists made during the lifetime of Queen Anne; if this 
be the case, the last deceased Queen, on whom God have mercy, 
would be Philippa of Hainault ; and we have here a clear statement 
that her livery was an ostrich, of which ostrich her husband wore a 
feather on his crest.’ 

Basset clapped his hands. Mary beat applause on the table, 
‘Hurrah!’ she cried. ‘ Audley for ever!’ 

‘Miss Audley,’ Basset said, ‘Toft shall bring in hot water, 
and we will have punch ! ’ 

‘Miss Audley!’ her uncle exclaimed, with a wrinkling nose 
‘Why don’t you call her Mary ? And why don’t you call him Peter 
child 2’ 

Mary curtseyed. ‘Why not, my lord?’ she said. ‘ Peter it 
shall be—Peter who keeps the keys that you discover ! ’ 

And Peter laughed. But he saw that she used his name with- 
out a blush or a tremor, whereas he knew that if he could force his 
lips to frame her name, the word would betray him. For by this 
time, from his seat at his remote table, and from the ambush of his 
book, he had watched her too often for his peace, and too closely 
not to know that she was indifferent to him. He knew that at the 
best she felt a liking for him, the growth of habit, and tinged, 
he feared, with contempt. 

He was so far right that there were three persons in the house 
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who had a larger share of the girl’s thoughts than he had. The 
first was John Audley. He puzzled her. There were times when 
she could not doubt his affection, times when he seemed all that 
she could desire, kind, good-humoured, frank, engaged with the 
simplicity of a child in innocent pursuits, and without one thought 
beyond them. But touch a certain spot, approach with steps ever 
so delicate a certain subject—Lord Audley and his title—and his 
manner changed, the very man changed, he became secretive, sus- 
picious, menacing. Nor, however quickly she might withdraw 
from the danger-line, could the harm be undone at once. He would 
remain for hours gloomy and thoughtful, would eye her covertly 
and with suspicion, would sit silent through meals, and at times 
mutter to himself. More rarely he would turn on her with a face 
which rage made inhuman, a face that she did not know, and with 
a shaking hand he would bid her go—go, and leave the room! 

The first time that this happened she feared that he might follow 
up his words by sending her away. But nothing ensued, then 
or later. For a while after each outburst he would appear ill 
at ease. He would avoid her eyes, and look away from her in 
a manner almost as unpleasant as his violence; later, in a shame- 
faced way, he would tell her that she must not excite him, she must 
not excite him, it was bad for him. And the man-servant meeting 
her in the hall, would take the liberty of giving her the same advice. 

Toft, indeed, was the second who puzzled her. He was civil, 
with the civility of the trained servant, but always there was in 
his manner a reserve. And she fancied that he watched her. 
If she left the house and glanced back she was certain to see his 
face at a window, or his figure in a doorway. Within doors it 
was the same. He slept out, living with his wife in the kitchen 
wing, which had a separate entrance from the courtyard. But he 
was everywhere at all hours. Even his master appeared uneasy 
in his presence, and either broke off what he was saying when the 
man entered, or continued the talk on another note. More rarely 
he turned on Toft and without rhyme or reason would ask him 
harshly what he wanted. 

The third person to share Mary’s thoughts, but after a more 
pleasant fashion, was Toft’s daughter, Etruria. ‘I hope you will 
like her, my dear,’ John Audley had said. ‘She will give you 
such attendance as you require, and will share the south wing with 
you at night. The two bedrooms there are on a separate staircase. 
I sleep above the library in this wing, and Peter in the tower room 
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—we have our own staircase. I have brought her into the house 
because I thought that you might not like to sleep alone in that wing.’ 

Mary had thanked him, and had said how much she liked the 
girl. And she had liked her, but for a time she had not understood 
her. Etruria was all that was good and almost all that was beautiful. 
She was simple, kindly, helpful, having the wide low brow, the placid 
eyes, and perfect complexion of a Quaker girl—and to add to these 
attractions she was finely shaped, though rather plump than slender ; 
and she was incredibly neat. Nor could any Quaker girl have 
been more gentle or more demure. 

But she might have had no tongue, she was so loth to use it ; 
and a hundred times Mary wondered what was behind that reticence. 
Sometimes she thought that the girl was merely stupid. Sometimes 
she yoked her with her father in the suspicions she entertained 
of him. More often, moved by the girl’s meek eyes, she felt only 
a vague irritation. She was herself calm by nature, and reserved by 
training, the last to gossip with a servant, even with one whose re- 
finement appeared innate. But Etruria’s dumbness was beyond her. 

One day in a research which she was making she fancied that 
she had hit on a discovery. It happened that Etruria came into 
the room at the moment, and in the fuliness of her heart Mary 
told her of it. ‘ Etruria,’ she said, ‘I’ve made a discovery all 
by myself.’ 

‘Yes, miss.’ 

‘Something that no one has known for hundreds of years! 
Think of that !’ 

‘Indeed, miss.’ 

Provoked by her stupidity, Mary took a new line. ‘ Etruiia,’ 
she asked, ‘are you happy ?’ 

The girl did not answer. 

‘Don’t you hear me? I asked if you were happy.’ 

‘T am content, miss.’ 

‘I did not ask that. Are you happy ?’ 

And then, moved on her side, perhaps, by an impulse towards 
confidence, Etruria yielded. ‘I don’t think that we can any of us 
‘be happy, miss,’ she said, ‘ with so much sorrow about us.’ 

‘You strange girl!’ Mary cried, taken aback. ‘ What do you 
mean 2’ 

But Etruria was silent. 

‘Come,’ Mary said. ‘ You ‘must tell me what you mean.’ 

‘Well, miss,’ the girl answered reluctantly, ‘I’m sad and loth 
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to think of all the suffering in the world. It’s natural that you 
should not think of it, but I’m of the people, and I’m sad for them.’ 

Balaam when the ass spoke was scarcely more surprised than 
Mary. ‘ Why ?’ she asked. 

The girl pointed to the open window. 
ask, miss—light and air and birds’ songs and sunshine. We’ve all 
we need, and more. But I come of those who have neither light 
nor air, nor songs nor sunshine, who’ve no milk for children nor food 
for mothers! Who, if they’ve work, work every hour of the day 
in dust and noise and heat. Who are half clemmed from year’s 
end to year’s end, and see no close to it, no hope, no finish but the 
pauper’s deals! It’s for them I’m sad, miss.’ 

‘ Etruria ! ’ 

‘They’ve no teachers and no time to care,’ Etruria continued 
in desperate earnest now that the floodgates were raised. ‘They're 
just tools to make money, and, like the tools, they wear out and are 
cast aside! For there are always more to do their work, to begin 
where they began, and to be worn out as they were worn out!’ 

‘Don’t!’ Mary cried. 

Etruria was silent, but two large tears rolled down her face. 
And Mary marvelled. So this mild, patient girl, going about her 
daily tasks, could think, could feel, could speak, and upon a plane 
so high that the listener was sensible of humiliation as well as sur- 
prise! For a moment this was the only effect made upon her. 
Then reflection did its part—and memory. She recalled that 
glimpse of the under-world which she had had on her journey 
from London. She remembered the noisome alleys, the cinder 
wastes, the men toiling half-naked at the furnaces, the pinched 
faces of the women; and she remembered also the account 
which Lord Audley had given her of the fierce contest between 
town and country, plough and forge, land-lord and cotton-lord, 
which had struck her so much at the time. 

In the charms of her new life, in her new interests, these things 
had faded from her mind. They recurred now, and she did not 
again ask Etruria what she meant. ‘Is it as bad as that?’ 
she asked. 

‘It is not as bad as it has been,’ Etruria answered. ‘ Three 
years ago there were hundreds of thousands out of work. There 
are thousands, scores of thousands, still; and thousands have 
no food but what’s given them. And charity is bitter to many,’ 
she added, ‘and the poorhouse is bitter to all.’ 


‘We've all we could 
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‘But what has caused things to be so bad ?’ 

‘ Some say one thing and some another. But most that machines 
lower wages, miss, and the bread-tax raises food.’ 

‘Ah!’ Mary said. And she looked more closely at the girl 
who knew so much that was at odds with her station. 

‘Others,’ Etruria continued, a faint colour in her cheeks, ‘ think 
that it is selfishness, that everyone is for himself and no one for 
one another, and———’ 

‘Yes?’ Mary said, seeing that she hesitated. 

‘And that if everyone thought of his neighbour instead of 
thinking of himself, it would not be machines nor corn-taxes nor 
poorhouses would be strong enough to take the bread out of the 
children’s mouths or the work out of men’s hands!’ 

Mary had an inspiration. ‘ Etruria,’ she cried, ‘someone has 
been teaching you this.’ 

The girl blushed. ‘ Well, miss,’ she said simply, ‘it was at 
church I learned most of it.’ 

‘Atchurch? What church? Not Riddsley ?’ For it was to 
Riddsley, to a service as dull as it was long, that they proceeded 
on Sundays in a chaise as slow as the reader. 

‘No, miss, not Riddsley,’ Etruria answered. ‘It’s at Brown 
Heath on the Chase. But it’s not a real church, miss. It’s a room.’ 

‘Oh!’ Mary replied. ‘A meeting-house ! ’ 

For some reason Etruria’s eyes gleamed. ‘No, miss,’ she said. 
‘It’s the curate at Riddsley has a service in a room at Brown 


Heath on Thursdays.’ 

‘And you go?’ 

‘When I can, miss.’ 

The idea of attending church on a week-day was strange to 
Mary; as strange as to that generation was the zeal that passed 
beyond the common channel to refresh those whom migrations of 
population or changes in industry had left high and dry. The 
Tractarian movement was giving vigour not only to those who 
supported it, but to those who withstood it. 

‘And you’ve a sermon?’ Mary said. ‘ What was the text last 
Thursday, Etruria ?’ 

The girl hesitated, considered, then looked with appeal at her 
mistress. She clasped her hands. ‘“ Two are better than one,” ’ 
she replied, ‘ because they have good reward for theirlabour. For 
if they fall, one will lift up his fellow, but woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth, for he hath not another to lift him up.” ’ 
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‘Gracious, Etruria!’ Mary cried. ‘Is that in the Bible ?’ 

Etruria nodded. 

‘And what did your preacher say about it ?’ 

‘That the employer and the workman were fellows, and if they 
worked together and each thought for the other they would have 
a good reward for their labour ; that if one fell, it was the duty of 
the other to help him up. And again, that the land and the mill 
were fellows—the town and the country—and if they worked to- 
gether in love they would have a good return, and if trouble came 
to one the other should bear with him. But all the same,’ Etruria 
added timidly, ‘that the bread taxes were wrong.’ 

‘ Etruria,’ Mary said. ‘To-morrow is Thursday. I shall go 
with you to Brown Heath,’ 


CHAPTER X. 
NEW THINGS. 


Mary AUDLEY, crossing the moor to a week-day service, was but 
one of many who in the ’forties were venturing on new courses. 
In religion there were those who fancied that by a return to primi- 
tive forms they might recapture the primitive fervour; or those 
again who, like the curate whom Mary was going to hear, were bent 
on pursuing the beaten path into new places. Some thought that 
they had found a panacea for the evils of the day in education, 
and put their faith in workmen’s institutes and night schools. 
Others were satisfied with philanthropy, and proclaimed that in- 
fants of seven ought not to toil for their living, that coal-pits were 
not fit places for women, and that what paid was not the only stan- 
dard of life. A few dreamt of a new England in which gentle and 
simple were to mix on new-old terms; and a multitude, shrewd 
and hard-headed, believed in the Corn Law League, whose speakers 
travelled from Manchester to carry the claims of cheap bread to 
butter crosses and market towns, and there bearded the very land- 
lord’s agent. 

The truth was that the country was lying sick with new evils, 
and had perforce to find a cure, whether that cure lay in faith, or 
in the primer, or in the Golden Rule, or in Adam Smith. For 
two generations men had been quitting the field for the mill, the farm 
for the coal-pit. They had followed their work into towns built 
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haphazard, that grew presently into cities. There, short of light, 
of air, of water, lacking decency, lacking even votes—for the Re- 
form Bill, that was to give everything to everybody, had stopped 
at the masters—lacking everything but wages, they swarmed in 
numbers stupendous and alarming to the mind of that day. 

And then the wages failed. Machines pushed out hands, though 


Tools were made, and born were hands, 
Every farmer understands. 


Machines lowered wages, machines glutted the markets. Men could 
get no work, masters could sell no goods. On the top of this came 
bad seasons and dear bread. Presently hundreds of thousands 
were living on public charity, long lists of masters were in the Gazette. 
In the gloomy cities of the North, masses of men heaved and moaned 
as the sea when the south-west wind falls upon it. 

All but the most thoughtless saw danger as well as unhappiness 
in this, and called on their gods. The Chartists proclaimed that 
safety lay in votes. The landed interest thought that a little 
more protection might mend matters. The Golden Rulers were 
for shorter hours. But the men who were the loudest and the 
most confident cried that cheap bread would mend all. The poor, 
they said, would have to eat and tospend. They would buy goods, 
the glut would cease. The wheels would turn again, there would 
be work and wages. The Golden Age would return. So preached 
the Manchester men. 

In the meantime the doctors wrangled, and the patient grew 
a little, not much, better. And Mary Audley and Etruria walked 
across the moorland in the evening sunshine, with a light breeze 
stirring the bracken, and waves of shadow moving athwart the 
stretches of purple ling. "They seemed very far, very remote 
from the struggle for life and work and bread that was passing 
in the world below. 

Presently they dropped into a fern-clad dingle and saw below 
them, beside the rivulet that made music in its bottom, a house 
or two. Descending farther, they came on more houses, crawling 
up the hill slopes, and on a few potato patches and ash-heaps. As 
the sides of the valley rose higher and closed in above the walkers 
cottages fell into lines on either side of the brook, and began to 
show one behind the other in rough terraces, with middens that 
slid from the upper to the lower level. The vailey bent to the 
left, and quickly tall chimneys became visible, springing from a 
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huddle of mean roofs through which no other building of size, no 
tower, no steeple, rose to break the ugly sameness. This was Brown 
Heath. 

‘It’s a rough place,’ Etruria said as they picked their way. 
‘But don’t be afraid, miss. I’m often passing, and they know me.’ 

Still it was a rough place. The roadway was a cinder-track, 
and from the alleys and lanes above it open drains wormed their 
way across the path and into the stream, long grown foul. The air 
was laden with smoke, coal dust lay everywhere ; the most cleanly 
must have despaired. Men seated, pipe in mouth, on low walls, 
watched the two go by—not without some rude banter; frowsy 
women crouching on door-steps and nursing starveling babes raised 
sullen faces. Lads in clogs made way for them unwillingly. In 
one place a crowd seethed from a side street and, shouting and 
struggling, overflowed the roadway before them and threatened to 
bar their path. 

‘It’s a dog-fight,’ Etruria said. ‘They are rare and fond of 
them, miss. We'd best get by quickly.’ 

They passed in safety, passed, too, a brawl between two 
colliers, the air about them thick with oaths, passed a third eddy 
round two women fighting before a public-house. ‘The chaps are 
none so gentle,’ Htruria said, falling unconsciously into a com- 
moner way of speaking. ‘They’re all for fighting, dogs or men, 
and after dark I’m not saying we’d be safe. But we'll be over the 
moor by dusk, miss.’ 

They came, as she spoke, to a triangular space, sloping with the 
hill, skirted by houses, and crossed by an open sewer. It was dreary 
and cinder-covered, but five publics looked upon it and marked 
it for the centre of Brown Heath. Etruria crossed the triangle to 
a building a little cleaner than its neighbours ; it was the warehouse, 
she told her mistress, of a sack-maker who had failed. She entered, 
and her companion followed her. 

Mary found herself in a bare barn-like room, having two windows 
set high in the walls, the light from which fell coldly on a dozen 
benches ranged one behind the other, but covering only a portion 
of the floor. On these were seated, when they entered, about twenty 
persons, mainly women, but including three or four men of the 
miner class. No attempt had been made to alter the character of 
the place, and of formality there was as little. The two had barely 
seated themselves before a lean young man with a long pale face 
and large nose, rose from the front bench, and standing before the 
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little congregation, opened his book. He wore shabby black, but 
neither surplice nor gown. 

The service lasted perhaps twenty minutes, and Mary was not 
much moved by it. The young man’s voice was weak, the men 
himself looked under-fed. She noticed, however, that as the service 
went on the number in the room grew, and when it closed she found 
that all the seats were filled, and that there were even a few men— 
some of them colliers fresh from the pit—standing at the back. Re- 
membering the odd text that the clergyman had given out the 
week before, she wondered what he would choose to-day, and, faintly 
amused, she stole a glance at her companion. But Etruria’s rapt 
face was a reproach to her levity. 

The young clergyman pushed back the hair from his forehead. 
His posture was ungainly, he did not know what to do with his 
hands, he opened his mouth and shut it again. Then with an effort 
he began. ‘ My text, my friends,’ he said, ‘is but one word, 
“Love.” Where will you find it in the Scriptures? In every 
chapter and in every verse. In the dark days of old the order was 
“Thou shalt live!’ The new order in these days is “ Thou 
shalt love!’ He began by describing the battle of life in the animal 
and vegetable world, where all things lived at the cost of others ; 
and he admitted that the struggle for life, for bread, for work, 
as they saw it around them, resembled that struggle. In moving 
terms he enlarged on the distress, on the vast numbers lately living 
on the rates, on the thousands living, where even the rates fell 
short, on Government aid. He described the fireless homes, the 
foodless children, the strong men hopeless. And he showed them 
that others were stricken, that masters suffered, tradesmen were 
tuined, the country languished. ‘The worst may be past,’ he 
said. ‘ You are working half-time, you are living on half-wages, 
you are thankful that things are better.’ Then he told them that 
for his part he did not presume to say what was at the root of these 
unhappy conditions, but that of one thing he felt sure—and this 
was his message to them—that if the law of love, if the golden 
tule of preferring another to one’s self, if the precept of that charity, 


Which seeketh not itself to please 
Nor for itself hath any care, 
But for another gives its ease, 


if that were followed by all, then all 
Might build a heaven in hell’s despair, 
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And in words more eloquent than he had yet compassed he 
begged them to set that example of brotherhood, in the certainty 
that the worst social evils would be cured by the love that in 
the master preferred the servant’s welfare and in the servant 
put first his master’s interests. Finally he quoted his old text, 
* Let two work together, for if they fall, one will lift up his fellow!’ 

It seemed as if he had done. He was silent ; his hearers waited. 
Then with an effort he continued : 

‘I have a word to say about something which fell from me in 
this place last week. While I did not venture, unskilled as I am, 
to say where lies the cause of our distress, I did say that I found 
it hard to believe that the system which taxes the bread you earn 
in the sweat of your brow, which takes a disproportionate part 
from the scanty crust of the widow and from the food of the child, 
was in accordance with the law of love. I repeat that now; and 
because I have been told that I dare not say in the pulpit of Riddsley 
church what I say here, I shall on the first opportunity state my 
belief there. You may ask why I have not done so; my answer 
is, that I am there the representative of another, whereas in this 
voluntary work I am myself more responsible. In saying that I 
ask you to judge me, as we should judge all, with that charity 
which believeth no evil.’ 

A moment later Mary, deeply moved, was passing out with 
the crowd. As she stood, caught in the press by the door, an old 
man in horn-rimmed glasses who was waiting there held out his 
hand. She was going to take it, when she saw that it was not 
meant for her, but for the young clergyman who was following 
at her heels. 

‘Master, dunno you do it,’ the old fellow growled. ‘ You'll 
break your pick, and naught gotten. Naught gotten, that'll serve. 
Your gaffer’ll not abide it, and you'll lose your job!’ 

‘Would you have me take it,’ the young man answered, ‘and 
not do the work, Clufi? Never fear for me.’ 

‘Dunno you be rash, master!’ the other rejoined, clutching his 
sleeve and detaining him. ‘ You be sure——’ 

Mary heard no more. She felt Etruria’s hand pressing her arm. 
“We'd best lose no time,’ the girl whispered. And she drew Mary 
onward, across the triangle and into the lane which led to the moor. 

‘Are we so late?’ Mary asked. The sun had set, but it 
was still light. 

‘We'd best hurry,’ Etruria persisted, increasing her speed. 
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Mary looked at her and saw that she was troubled, but at the 
moment she set this down to the influence of the sermon, and her 
own mind went back to it. ‘Iam glad you brought me, Etruria,’ 
she said. ‘I shall always be glad that I came.” 

‘We'd best be getting home now,’ was Etruria’s only answer, 
but this time Mary’s ear caught the sound of footsteps behind them, 
and she turned. The young clergyman was hastening after them. 

‘ Etruria !’ he cried. 

For a moment Mary fancied that Etruria did not hear. She 
burried on. But Mary saw no occasion to run away, and she halted. 
Then Etruria, with a gesture of despair, stopped. 

‘ Tt is no use,’ she said. 

The young man came up with them. His head was bare, his 
hat was in his hand, his long thin face was aglow with the 
haste he had made. He had heard Etruria’s words, and ‘ It is of 
every use,’ he said. 

‘This is—my mistress,’ Etruria said. 

‘Miss Audley ?’ 

‘I am Miss Audley,’ Mary announced, wondering’ much. 

‘I thought that it might be so,’ he replied. ‘I have waited 
for such an occasion. I am Mr. Colet, the curate of Riddsley. 
Etruria and I love one another,’ he continued. ‘We are going to 
be married, if ever my means allow me to marry.’ 

‘No, we are not,’ the girl rejoined sharply. ‘Mr. Colet 
knows my mind,’ she continued, her eyes turned away. ‘I have 
told him many times that I am a servant, the daughter of a servant, 
in a different class from his, and I’ll never be the one to ruin him and 
be a disgrace to him! I'll never marry him! Never!’ 

‘ And I have told Etruria,’ he replied, ‘ that I will never take that 
answer. We love one another. It is nothing to me that she is 
a servant. My work is to serve. I am as poor as it is possible to 
be, with as poor prospects as it is possible to have. I shall never 
be anything but what I am, and I shall think myself rich when I 
have a hundred pounds a year. I who have so little, who look for 
so little, am I to give up this happiness because Etruria has less ? 
I, too, say, Never !’ 

Mary, standing between them, did not know what to answer, 
and it was Etruria who replied. ‘It is useless,’ she said. And 
then, ina tone of honest: scorn, ‘ Who ever heard,’ she cried, ‘ of a 
clergyman who married a servant? Or who ever heard of good 
coming of it ?’ 
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Mary had an inspiration. ‘Does Etruria’s father know ?’ ghe 
asked. 

‘He knows and approves,’ the young man replied, his eyes 
bent fondly on his mistress, 

Mary too looked at Etruria-—beautiful, patient, a servant, loved, 
And she wondered. All these weeks she had been rubbing 
elbows with this romance, and she had not discerned it! Now, 
while her sympathies flew to the lover’s side, her prejudices 
rose up against him. They echoed Etruria’s words, ‘Who ever 
heard of good coming of such a match?’ The days had been, as 
Mary knew, when the chaplain had married the lady’s maid. But 
those days were gone. Meantime the man waited, and she did not 
know what to say. 

‘ After all,’ she said at last, ‘it is for Etruria to decide.’ 

‘No, it is for us both to decide,’ he replied. And then, as if he 
thought that he had sufficiently stated his case, ‘I ask your 
pardon, Miss Audley, for intruding,’ he continued. ‘Iam keeping 
you, and as I am going your way that is needless. I have had a 
message from a sick woman, and I am on my way to see her.’ 

He took permission for granted, and though Etruria’s very 
shoulders forbade him, he moved on beside them. ‘ Conditions are 
better here than in many places,’ he said, ‘ but in this village you 
would see much to sadden you.’ 

‘I have seen enough,’ Mary answered, ‘ to know that.’ 

‘Ten years ago there was not a house here. Now there is a 
population of two thousand, no church, no school, no gentry, no one 
of the better class. There is a kind of club, a centre of wild talk; 
better that, perhaps, than apathy.’ 

‘Is it in Riddsley parish?’ Mary asked, for the sake of saying 
something. They were nearly clear of the houses, and the slopes 
of the hill, pale green in the peaceful evening light, began to rise 
steeply on either side. It was growing dusk, and from the moorland 
above came the shrill cries of plovers. 

‘ Yes, it is in Riddsley parish,’ he answered, ‘but many miles 
from the town, and as aloof from it—Riddsley is purely agricultural— 
as black from white. In such places as this—and there are many of 
them in Staffordshire, as raw, as rough, and as new—there is work for 
plain men and plain women. In these swarming hives there is no 
room for any refinement but true refinement. And the Church must 
learn to do her work with plain tools, or the work will pass into other 


hands.’ 
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‘You may cut cheese with an onion knife,’ Etruria said coldly. 
‘I don’t know that people like it.’ 

‘[ know nothing better than onions in the right place,’ he replied, 
smiling. 

‘That’s not in cheese,’ she rejoined, to Mary’s amusement. 

‘The poor get little cheese,’ he said, ‘and the main thing is to 
cut their bread for them. But here I must leave you. My errand 
is to that cottage.’ 

He pointed to a solitary house, standing a few score paces 
above the road on the hillside. Mary shook hands with him, but 
Etruria turned her shoulder resolutely. ‘Good-bye, Etruria,’ he 
said ; and then to Mary, ‘I hope that I have made a friend ¢’ 

‘T think you have,’ she answered. ‘Iam sure that you deserve 
one.’ 

He coloured, raised his hat, and turned away, and the two went 
on, without looking back ; darkness was coming apace, and they were 
still two miles from home. Mary kept silence, prudently consider- 
ing how she should deal with the matter, and what she should say 
to her companion. As it fell out, events removed her difficulty. 
They had not gone more than two hundred yards, and were still 
some way below the level of the Chase, when a cry reached them. 
It came out of the dusk behind them, and might have been the 
call of a curlew on the moor. But first one, and then the other stood. 
They turned, and listened, and suddenly Etruria, more anxious or 
sharper of eye than her mistress, uttered a cry and broke away 
at a run across the sloping turf towards the solitary cottage. 
Alarmed, Mary looked more intently in that direction, and made 
out three or four figures struggling before the door of the house. 
She guessed then that the clergyman was one of them, and that the 
cry had come from him, and without a thought for herself she set 
off, running after Etruria as fast as she could. 

Twice Etruria screamed as she ran, and Mary echoed the cry. 
She saw that the man was defending himself against the onset 
of three or four—she could hear the clatter of sticks on one another, 
Then she trod on her skirt and fell. When she had got, breathless, 
to her feet again, the clergyman was down and the men appeared 
to be raining blows on him. Etruria shrieked once more and 
next moment was lost amid the moving figures, the brandished 
sticks, the struggle. 

Mary ran on desperately. She caught sight of the girl on her 
knees over the fallen man, she saw her fend off moze than one blow. 
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she heard more than one blow fall with a sickening thud. She 
came up to them. With passion that drove out fear, she seized 
the arm of the first whom she reached, and dragged him back. 

‘You coward!’ she cried. ‘You coward! Iam Miss Audley! 
Do you hear! Leave him! Leave him, I say !’ 

Her appearance, the surprise, checked the man ; her fearlessness, 
perhaps her name, gave the others pause. They retreated a step, 
The man she had grasped shook himself free, but did not attempt 
to strike her. ‘Oh, d—n the screech-owls!’ he cried. ‘The 
place is alive with them! Hold your noise, you fools! We'll 
have the parish on us!’ 

‘I am Miss Audley!’ Mary repeated, and in her indignation 
she actually advanced on him. ‘How dare you?’ KEtruria, still 
on her knees, continued to shriek. 

‘You're like to get a wipe over the head, dang you!’ the man 
growled, ‘ whoever you be! Go to and mind your own brats! 
He'll know better now than to preach against them as he gets his 
living by! You be gone!’ 

But Mary stood her ground. She declared afterwards that, 
brutally as the man spoke, the fight had gone out of him. Etruria, 
on the contrary, maintained that, finding only women before them, 
the ruffians would have murdered them. Be that as it may, while 
the event hung in the balance, ‘ What is it?’ some one shouted 
from the road below. ‘ What’s the matter there ?’ 

‘Murder!’ cried Etruria shrilly. ‘Help! Help!’ 

‘Help!’ cried Mary. She still kept her face to the men, but 
for the first time she began to know fear. 

Footsteps thudded softly on the turf below, figures came into 
view, climbing the slope. It needed no more. With a volley of 
oaths the assailants turned tail and made off. In a trice they were 
round the corner of the house and lost in the dusk. 

A moment later two men, equally out of breath and each carry- 
ing a gun, reached the spot. ‘ Well!’ said the bigger of the two, 
* What is it ?’ 

He spoke as if he had not come very willingly, but Mary did 
not notice this. The crisis over, her knees shook, she could barely 
stand, she could not speak. She pointed to the fallen man, over 
whom Etruria still crouched, her hair dragged down about her 
shoulders, her neckband torn, a ghastly blotch on her white cheek. 

‘Is he dead?’ the new-comer asked in a different tone. 


‘Ay, dead!’ Etruria echoed. ‘Dead!’ 
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Fortunately the curate gave the lie to the word. He groaned, 
moved, with an effort he raised himself on his elbow. ‘I’m—all 
right!’ he gasped. ‘ All right!’ 

Etruria sprang to her feet. She stepped back as if the ground 
had opened before her. 

‘T’m not—hutt,’ Colet added weakly. 

But it was evident that he was hurt, even if no bones were broken. 
When they came to lift him he could not stand, and he seemed to 
be uncertain where he was. After watching him a moment, 
‘He should see a doctor,’ said the man who had come up so 
opportunely. ‘Petch,’ he continued, addressing his companion, 
who wore a gamekeeper’s dress, ‘we must carry him to the trap 
and get him down to Brown Heath. Who is he, do you know? 
He looks like a parson.’ 

‘He’s Mr. Colet of Riddsley,’ Mary said. 

The man turned sharply and looked at her. ‘Hallo!’ he ex- 
claimed. And then in the same tone of surprise, ‘ Miss Audley !’ 
he said. ‘ At this time of night ?’ 

Mary collected herself with an effort. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘and 
very fortunately, since if we had not been here the men would 


have murdered him. As it is, you share the credit of saving him, 


Lord Audley.’ 
‘ The credit of saving you is a good deal more to me,’ he answered 


gallantly. ‘I did not think that we should meet after this 
fashion,’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
TACT AND TEMPER. 


He looked at Etruria, and Mary explained who she was. 

‘I am afraid that she is hurt.’ 

The girl’s temple was bruised and there was blood on her cheek ; 
more than one of the blows aimed at her lover had fallen on her. 
But she said eagerly that it was ‘Nothing! Nothing!’ 

‘Are you sure, Etruria ?’ Mary asked with concern. 

‘It is nothing, indeed, miss,’ the girl repeated. She was trying 
with shaking fingers to put up her hair. 

‘Then the sooner,’ Audley rejoined rather dryly, ‘ we get this— 
this gentleman to my dogcart, the better. Take his other arm, 
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Petch. Miss Audley, can you carry my gun—it is not loaded? 
And you,’ he continued to Htruria, ‘if you are able, take Petch’s’ 

They took the guns, and the little procession wound down the 
path to the hill road, where they found a dogcart awaiting them, and, 
peering from the cart, two setters, whining and fretting. The dogs 
were driven under the seat, and the clergyman, still muttering that 
he was all right, was lifted in. ‘Steady him, Petch,’ Audley said; 
‘and do you drive slowly,’ he added, to the other man. ‘ You will 
be at the surgeon’s at Brown Heath in twenty minutes. Stay with 
him, Petch, and send the cart back for me.’ 

‘But are you not going ?’ Mary cried. 

‘I am not going to leave you in the dark with only your maid,’ 
he answered with severity. ‘One adventure a night is enough, 
Miss Audley.’ 

She murmured a word or two, but submitted. The struggle 
had shaken her ; she could still see the men’s savage faces, still hear 
the thud of their blows. And she and Etruria had nearly a mile 
to go before they reached the park. 

| When they were fairly started, ‘How did it happen?’ he 
asked. 

Mary told the story, but said no word of Etruria’s romance. 

‘Then you were not with him when they set on him ?’ 

‘No, we had parted.’ 

* And you went back ? ’ 

* Of course we did!’ 

‘It was imprudent,’ he said, ‘ very imprudent. If we had not 
come up at that moment you might have been murdered.’ 

‘And if we had not gone back, Mr. Colet might have been 
murdered!’ she answered. ‘What he had done to offend 
them——’ 

‘I think I can tell you that,’ Audley rejoined. ‘ He’s the 
curate at Riddsley, isn’t he, who’s been preaching up cheap 
bread and preaching down the farmers ?’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ Mary answered. ‘He may be. But is he to 
be murdered for that? From your tone one might think so.’ 

‘No,’ he replied slowly, ‘ he is not to be murdered for it. But 
whether he is wise to preach cheap bread to starving men, whether 
he is wise to tell them that they would have it but for this man or 
that man, this class or that class—is another matter.’ 

She was not convinced—the sermon had keyed her thoughts 
to a high pitch. But he spoke reasonably, and he had the knack 
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of speaking with authority, and she said no more. And on his 
side he had no wish to quarrel. He had come down to Riddsley 
partly to shoot, partly to look into the political situation, but a 
little—there was no denying it—to learn how Mary Audley fared 
with her uncle. 

For he had thought much of her since they had parted, and 
much of the fact that she was John Audley’s heir. Her beauty, 
her spirit, her youth, had caught his fancy. He had looked forward 
to renewing his acquaintance with her, and he was in no mood, 
now he saw her, to spoil their first meeting by a quarrel. He thought 
Colet, whose doings had been reported to him, a troublesome, 
pestilent fellow, and he was not sorry that he had got his head 
broken. But he need not tell her that. Circumstances had 
favoured him in bringing them together and giving him the beau 
role, and he was not going to cross his luck. 

So, ‘Fire is an excellent thing of course,’ he presently con- 
tinued with an air of moderation, ‘ but, believe me, it’s not safe 
amid young trees in a wind. Whatever your views, to express them 
in all companies may be honest, but is not wise. I have no doubt 
that a parson is sorely tried. He sees the trouble. He is not 
always the best judge of the remedy. However, enough of that. 
We shall agree at least, shall we not, that our meetings are 
opportune 2’ 

‘Most opportune,’ Mary answered. ‘And from my point 
of view very fortunate ! ’ 

‘There really is a sort of fate in it. What but fate could 
have brought about our meeting at the Hotel Lambert? What 
but fate could have drawn us to the same spot on the Chase 
to-night ? ’ 

There was a tone in his voice that brought the blood to her 
cheek and warned her to keep to the surface of things. ‘The chance 
that men call fate,’ she answered lightly. 

‘Or the fate that fools call chance,’ he urged, half in jest, 
half in earnest. ‘We have met by chance once, and once again— 
with results, Miss Audley! The third time—what will the third 
time bring ? I wonder.’ 

‘Not a fright like this, I hope!’ Mary answered, remaining 
cheerfully matter of fact. ‘ Or if it does,’ with a flash of laughter, 
‘I trust that next time you will come up a few moments earlier ! ” 

‘Ungrateful ! ’ 

‘I?’ shereplied. ‘ But it was Etruria who was in danger! ’ 
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The peril had left her with a sense of exhilaration, of lightness, 
of ease. She was pleased to feel that she could hold her own with 
him, relieved that she was not afraid of him. And she was glad— 
she was certainly glad—to see him again. If he were inclined to 
make the most of his advantage, well, a little gallantry was quite 
in the picture; she was not deceived, and she was not offended, 
While he on his side, as they walked over the moor, thought of 
her as a clever little witch who knew her value and could keep 
her head; and he liked her none the less for it. 

When they came at last to the gap in the wall that divided the 
Chase from the park, a figure, dimly outlined, stood in the breach 
waiting for them. ‘Is that you?’ a voice asked. 

The voice was Basset’s, and Mary’s spirits sank. She felt that 
the meeting was ill-timed. ‘ Yes,’ she answered. 

Unluckily for himself, Peter was one of those whose anxiety 
takes an irritable form. ‘What in the world has happened ?’ 
he asked. ‘I couldn’t believe that you were still out. It’s really 
not safe. Hallo!’ breaking off and speaking in a different 
tone, ‘ is some one with you?’ 

‘Yes,’ Mary said. They were now within touch and could 
see one another. ‘We have had an adventure. Lord Audley 
was passing, he came to our rescue, and has very kindly seen us 
home.’ 

‘Lord Audley!’ Basset exclaimed. He was taken by surprise 
and his tone was much as if he had said, ‘ The devil!’ 

‘By good fortune, Mr. Basset,’ Audley replied. He may have 
smiled in the darkness—we cannot say. ‘I was returning from 
shooting, heard cries for help, and found Miss Audley playing the 
part of a knight-errant, encircled by prostrate bodies ! ’ 

Basset could not frame a word, so great was his surprise, so 
overwhelming his chagrin. Was this man to spring up at every 
turn? To cross him on every occasion? To put him in the back- 
ground perpetually ? To intrude even on the peace and fellowship 
of the Gatehouse? It was intolerable! 

When he did not answer, ‘It was not I who was the knight- 
errant,’ Mary said. ‘It was Etruria. She is a little the worse 
for it, I fear, and the sooner she is in bed the better. As Mr. Basset 
is here,’ she continued, turning to Lord Audley, ‘we must not take 
you farther. Your cart is no doubt waiting for you. But you will 
allow us to thank you again. We are most grateful to you— 
both Etruria and I.’ 
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She spoke more warmly, perhaps she let her hand rest longer 
in his, to make up for Basset’s silence. For that silence provoked 
her. She had gathered from many small things that Basset did 
not love the other; but to stand mute and churlish on such an 
occasion, and find no word of acknowledgment—this was too bad. 

And Basset knew, he too knew that he ought to thank Audley. 
But the black dog was on his back, and while he hesitated, the other 
made his adieux. He said a pleasant word to Etruria, tossed a 
careless ‘Good night’ to the other man, turned away, and was 
one. 
, For awhile the three who remained trudged homewards in 
silence. Then, ‘ What happened to you ?’ Basset asked. 

Vexed and indignant, Mary told the story. 

‘T did not know that you knew Mr. Colet!’ 

‘When a man is being murdered,’ she retorted, ‘ one does not 
wait for an introduction.’ 

He was a good fellow, but jealousy was hot within him, and 
he could not bridle his tongue. ‘Oh, but murdered ?’ he said. 
‘Isn’t that rather absurd ? Who would murder Colet ?’ 

Mary did not deign to reply. 

Baffled, he sought about for another opening. ‘I do not know 
what your uncle will say.’ 

‘Because we rescued Mr. Colet 2 And perhaps saved his life ? ’ 

‘No, but——’ 

‘Or because Lord Audley rescued us ?’ 

‘He will certainly not be pleased to hear that,’ he retorted 
maliciously. He knew that he was misbehaving, but he could 
not refrain. ‘If you take my advice you will not mention it.’ 

‘I shall tell him the moment I reach the house,’ she declared. 

‘You will be very unwise if you do.’ 

‘I shall be honest at least! For the rest,’ she continued, 
‘I would rather not discuss the matter, Mr. Basset. I am a 
good deal shaken by what we have gone through, and I am very 
tired,’ 

He muttered humbly that he was sorry—-that he only 
meant—— 

‘Please leave it there,’ she said. ‘ Enough has been said.’ 

Too late the anger and the spirit died out of the unlucky man, 
and he would have grovelled before her, he would have done 
anything to earn his pardon. But Etruria’s presence tied his 
tongue, and gloomy and wretched—oh, why had he not gone 
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farther to meet them, why had he not been the one to rescue her ?— 
he walked on beside them, cursing his unhappy temper. It was 
dark, the tired girls lagged, Etruria hung heavily on her mistress’s 
arm; he longed to help them. But he did not dare to offer, 
He knew too well that Mary would reject the offer. 

Etruria had her own dreams, and in spite of an aching head 
was happy. But to Mary, fatigued by the walk, and vexed by 
Basset’s conduct, the way seemed endless. At last the house 
loomed dark above them, and their steps rang hard on the flagged 
court. The outer door stood ajar, and entering, they found a lamp 
burning in the hall; but the silence which prevailed, above and 
below, struck a chill. Silence and an open door go ill together. 

Etruria at Mary’s bidding went up at once to her room. Basset 
called angrily for Toft. But no Toft appeared, and Mary, resentment 
still hot in her, opened the door of the library and went in to sce 
her uncle. She felt that the sooner her story was told the better. 

But the library was empty. Lights burned on the several 
tables, the wood fire smouldered on the hearth, the tall clock 
ticked in the silence, the old hound flopped his tail. But John 
Audley was not there. 

‘Where is my uncle?’ she asked, as she stood in the open 
doorway. 

Basset looked over her shoulder. He saw that the room was 
empty. ‘He may have gone to look for us,’ he said. 

‘ And Toft ?’ 

‘And Toft, too, I suppose.’ 

‘But why should my uncle go to look for us?’ she asked, 
aghast at the thought—he troubled himself so little for others, 
he lived so completely his own life ! 

“He might,’ Basset replied. He stood a moment, thinking. 
Then—for the time they had forgotten their quarrel— You had 
better get something to eat and go to bed,’ he said. ‘I will send 
Mrs. Toft to you.’ 

She had not the strength to resist. ‘Very well,’ she said. 
‘ Are you going to look for them ?’ 

‘ Perhaps Mrs. Toft will know where they are,’ he answered. 

She took her candle and went slowly up the narrow winding 
staircase that led to her room and to Etruria’s. As she passed, stair 
by stair,the curving wainscot of dull wood which so many generations 
had rubbed, she carried with her the picture of Basset standing 
in thought in the middle of the hall, his eyes on the doorway that 
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gaped on the night. Then a big man with a genial face usurped his 
place ; and she smiled and sighed. 

A moment later she went into Etruria’s room to learn how 
she was, and caught the girl rising from her knees. ‘ Oh, miss,’ 
she said, colouring as she met Mary’s eyes, ‘if we had not been 
there!’ 

‘And yet—you won’t marry him, you foolish girl 2’ 

‘Oh no, no!’ 

‘ Although vou love him!’ 

‘Love him!’ Etruria murmured, her face burning. ‘It is 
because I love him, miss, that I will never, never marry him.’ 

Mary wondered. ‘And yet you love him?’ she said, raising 
the candle so that its light fell on the other’s face. 

Etruria looked this way and that way, but there was no 
escape. In a very small voice she said, 


‘Love seeketh not itself to please 
Nor for itself hath any care! ’ 


She covered her hot cheeks with her hands. But Mary took 
away the hands and kissed her. 

‘Oh, miss!’ Etruria exclaimed. 

Mary went out then, but on the threshold of her own room she 
paused to snuff her candle. ‘So that is love,’ she thought. ‘It’s 
very interesting, and—and rather beautiful !’ 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE TRAIL OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 
BY BISHOP FRODSHAM. 


Tue illustrated papers and the many exhibitions of war pictures 
in London have familiarised the civilian public with the outward 
circumstances of war. The long indistinct lines of trenches wavering 
over the hills and plains, without any outward indication of the 
thousands dwelling within them; the shattered trees and the 
overturned lorries by the sides of the military roads ; the field and 
forest land pockmarked by shell-holes in a mocking resemblance 
of a map of the moon’s surface; the ruined villages and towns, 
the streets shamelessly laid open in front like gigantic dolls’ 
houses with the pictures still hanging to the walls, and with the 
bedroom furniture balancing perilously on the sloping floors ; th 
clouds of smoke and dust hiding an exploding mine or a falling 
shell; the pitiful huddled heaps of clothing covering the wreck 
of poor frail humanity ;—all these outward and visible signs of 
war have been photographed or sketched so often that they give 
colour to a subtle illusion that they represent all the circumstances 
of war. But, as every soldier knows, no picture, no words, can 
express the ethos of it all. The reality beggars description ; and 
now that the sound of the guns has died down into silence and the 
human element of struggle has been eliminated, the cold face and 
wounded bosom of mother earth are dreadful to behold. 

The Germans began their retreat in August. They continued 
to accelerate its speed until November, when the armistice was 
signed, and their retreat thenceforward became indistinguishable 
from a run. The physical destruction varies in France in inverse 
ratio to the speed of the German retreat. It is not possible to 
attribute all the damage in the area of prolonged warfare directly 
to the Germans, although justly they should be held responsible 
for it, whatever they may now asseverate to the contrary. In 
point of fact, the British guns were more destructive than those 
of Germany. An extreme example of this is observable a few 
miles east of Amiens. The little town of Villers Bretonneux was 
within the British lines and exposed to German fire; the village 
of Warfusée was held by the enemy and bombarded by us. Both 
places suffered deplorably; but while there are some houses 
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remaining in Villers Bretonneux, Warfusée has become a place 
of the past. Church and cottage, chateaux and shops, are all 
reduced to dust and ashes. Not one solitary building can be 
ressored. The Germans commenced to retreat from Villers 
Bretonneux, and eastward the character of the country gradually 
changed its appearance. Damage continued to be done by both 
armies; but the number of ruined houses decreased, and the shell- 
holes are now seen to be opening mostly towards the British lines. 
On the trail of the German army, beyond their area held in October, 
the damage the enemy did was intended primarily to hamper the 
British advance. Railway stations, great and small, were wrecked 
when they ceased to be of further use to the Germans. The perma- 
nent way was ruined, the railway lines hanging like loose telegraph 
wires over the sides of the mined embankments. Railway rolling- 
stock was abandoned or blown into twisted fragments. Huge 
shapely masses of machinery were dumped down, and shells 
were thrown by the roads—which ran in one place through the 
mins of a bridge, in another round a mine crater—and elsewhere 
were flung by the engineers over sagging wooden supports. In 
one place the heavy character of the abandoned impedimenta 
showed the difficulties of transport, in another the smallness of 
the equipment thrown aside revealed the nervous haste of the 
grey-coats to reach their own land. 

Often during the four years of war the British wondered what 
were the conditions of life beyond the German lines. That these 
were infinitely easier than our own was surmised, because obviously 
the Germans retreated into country as good as they themselves 
were content to make it, while we advanced into abandoned 
trenches and ruined villages. Following on the trail of the German 
amy, it was interesting to note that these surmises were accurate. 
The men had good billets, and the officers were housed almost 
luxuriously. The notices still standing in the villages and towns 
show how efficient and thorough the organisation of the Germans 
must have been to promote the welfare of the ‘ field-greys,’ hut it 
was impossible to avoid comparison with the immeasurably better 
sanitation of the British. This was particularly noticeable in 
the hospitals. At Solte le Chateau there was a very extensive 
German base hospital which had been abandoned only a few days 
before I saw it. Two or three factories had been gutted of indus- 
trial machinery for another purpose, but the engines and furnaces 
had been retained intact, and the steam power utilised in numerous 
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directions—for cooking, for laundry work, for heating, and fo 
water supply. The wards, once weaving or spinning sheds, were 
large and commodious. The operating and sterilising rooms were 
excellent. The beds were a far better pattern than those in use 
in British hospitals. In short, the organisation compelled adni- 
ration. But outside the hospitals were huge rubbish heaps of filth 
—the accumulation of many months—which could only have been 
culture beds for bacilli and hiving grounds for flies. At Le Catean 
another large factory had been transformed into a hospital, but as 
it was nearer the fighting area it showed signs of shell-fire. The 
hospital at Le Cateau must also have been very well equipped— 
it was more or less a ruin when I camped there—but there also the 
sanitation was bad. This reached its climax in the method of 
getting rid of the unutterable debris of a first-line operating theatre. 
Legs, arms, and lesser pieces of the human frame—so I was informed 
by eyewitnesses—were thrown higgledy piggledy into an open 
well in the courtyard, and the putrefying matter was covered up 
from time to time by layers of earth. This fact should be noted 
by those who rebuild Le Cateau and, inter alia, seck to reinstate 
the water supply. 

Horrible stories are told of the treatment by the Germans of 
their own dead, and, presumably, of ours also. It is only just 
to record, however, that at Le Cateau they acted well—at least, 
at first. On a hill outside the town, they made very early in the 
war a large cemetery. Most military cemeteries in France are dismal 
places. That at Le Cateau is not so, and it commands a view of 
hill and dale which war has been unable to rob of its beauty and 
promise of peace. The dead of friend and foe have been laid, not 
side by side, but in alternate rows, each with a wooden cross at 
his head, and his name and regiment carefully marked thereon. 
The British have shown, when they have buried German dead in 
the same cemetery, equal care and respect. In the centre of the 
graveyard, half encircled by a substantial cement seat, is a square 
monyment, upon which is the date of its erection, ‘26 August, 
1914,’ the iron and the Victoria crosses, and an inscription, ‘ Den 
tapferen Gefallenen.’ All honour to German gentlemen who con- 
ceived and carried out this tribute to the valiant fallen, who now’ 
sleep side by side, waiting for the final judgment upon the national 
purposes for which they fought and fell. 

The cemetery at Le Cateau inclines one to think well of the 
Germans, or rather of one side of the German character. The 
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ity is that the evidence of another side is so overwhelming and 

terrible that it makes one wonder if the Germans are mentally 
and morally less than human. The first thing that struck me was 
the frightened way in which all the civilians in towns occupied 
py the Germans capped toa British officer. In Le Cateau one man 
passing in the street failed to salute me. He saw that I had noticed 
the omission and he came back and humbly apologised! The 
small incident is indicative of German methods with the civilian 
population in occupied territories. So also was the miserable 
squalor of Le Cateau, as seen a week after the Germans had evacu- 
ated the town. Following close behind the German retreat, it was 
interesting to note the difference in the destruction of civilian 
property. Some destruction must be attributed entirely to official 
methods ; in other cases it was due obviously to individual rapacity. 
Officially the Germans probably discouraged looting : but, judging 
by results, both officers and men stole systematically, and ruined 
what they did not steal. Here, again, things differed in various 
districts. In the Département du Nord the depredations are less 
numerous than farther south: partly because the Germans antici- 
pated that, in the territorial adjustment which they thought would 
follow a German peace, this department might become theirs and 
not French, partly because they thought there would be plenty of 
time ‘to take articles of value to places of safety.’ As a matter 
of fact, I saw some beautiful examples of French furniture remaining 
in various chateaux I visited or in which I was billeted. In 
one house heavy metal candelabra, which had been hidden by 
the owners during the four years of German occupation, had been 
unearthed and replaced. It is suggestive that this replacement 
should have been done so quickly when the house was to be 
occupied at once, not by the owners, but by a constantly changing 
succession of British officers. 

The French were well known to have hidden all they could, 
and the knowledge undoubtedly stimulated the private work of 
destruction. I went into a large number of deserted civilian 
houses, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the indescribable 
filthiness I saw. So far, however, as I could discover, this was due 
to a systematic search by successive bands of soldiery. Possibly 
the course of destruction followed on some such lines as these. 
Two or three men entered a deserted house. They pulled out 
drawers, overhauled cupboards and boxes, strewing the floor with 
what they did not take. They were followed by successive parties, 
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who trampled with muddy boots upon the debris they found. 
Then some party must have started a hunt for hidden treasures: 
slitting up cushions, chairs, mattresses and feather beds. Then 
they looked for secret drawers and hiding places in furniture and 
walls, adding in every case to the horrible, indescribable mass of 
filth and destruction. Then a bomb or a shell would add its quota, 
and not infrequently one house was hit not once but many times 
without collapsing altogether. The method thus described sounds 
commonplace, but the result seen im cold blood beggars all descrip- 
tion. Sometimes the hid treasure was never discovered. One 
French family, with shrewd foresight, hid their family plate in a 
hole in a bedroom wall, pulling before it a huge unsightly cupboard. 
The bedroom was occupied by many German officers, who took 
away anything they fancied, but never troubled to move the cup- 
board or to search as the men did. This family has suffered much 
from looting, but they have not lost everything as others have 
done, both rich and poor. 

Official ‘ perquisitions and requisitions’ were a much more 
serious affair; and here also a distinction may be noted between 
the levies made to supply the growing needs of the Germans and 
the diabolical policy of destroying all the resources of French 
economic recovery. Kverywhere the growing pressure of the 
British blockade could be traced by the removal of the tiniest 
pieces of copper and brass. Even the tiny casings of the electric 
switches were torn away, together with the metal fittings around 
the door handles. Mattresses also were removed from all the beds. 
I never saw one mattress remaining. The kapok was required 
for the manufucture of munitions. Leather, old boots and clothes, 
household linen and blankets, were in turn taken away from the 
unhappy civilians. The French everywhere complain of the 
vexatious way in which these requisitions were demanded. The 
owners were required to parade in the open streets, first with one 
article of clothing, and then with some domestic utensil. ‘The 
Germans now claim that they did no more in this direction in France 
than they did in Germany ; but this is not borne out by evidence 
obtained in Cologne and elsewhere since the Allies have occupied 
the Rhineland. 

The determined effort to break down France beyond possi- 
bility of recovery is almost too devilish to believe, unless it has 
been seen. And, what is worse, the policy may even yet succeed, 
because it is so unbelievable. I went to some pains to examine 
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for myself the ruined factories. Upon a line running from Amiens 
to the Belgian frontier, and from Solte le Chateau to Lille, I did 
not see a single factory uninjured, nor any machinery which I could 
confidently say could be used again—although a little may exist. 
In one large textile mill at Le Cateau the machines were intact, 
but rusted beyond redemption through the use of fire or gas. 
In other places I saw machines from which the brass fittings had 
been knocked—apparently with crowbars or heavy hammers. 
The damage done must have been out of all proportion to the value 
of the metal taken. Lancashire readers will understand this fact, 
because they are familiar with the mechanism of spinning-machines. 
It has been estimated in France that from four hundred spindles, 
worth at pre-war rates eight thousand francs, the brass bearings 
and cups taken could be valued at no more than eighteen francs. 
From Turcoing factories the Germans took no less than a million 
kilos of brass. 

Of wanton destruction I saw little, but I heard much. The 
majority of the factories were empty of all machinery, although 
the dumps around Busigny show that all the stolen machines were 
not removed by rail, while in some cases many train loads are said 
to have failed to get beyond the Belgian frontier. The vast bulk 
of the machinery taken, however, must have reached Germany 
and have been sold or otherwise distributed there. It is satis- 
factory to know that the French have been able to trace not a 
little, and that they have without delay instituted legal proceedings 
for ‘unlawful possession.’ I noticed with interest that the heavy 
machinery, or ‘ tool-making industry,’ was especially marked for 
destruction. So also were the sugar refineries and the chemical 
works ; the Germans evidently wanting to crush out French com- 
petition in these trades. In the prosecution of their purposes 
they took away also all raw material. They made successive levies 
upon the capital of the manufacturers. They stole plans, specifi- 
cations, books, and trade secrets. They took away all available 
labour, male and female. They debased the currency also—and 
this, according to Daniel Webster, far exceeds all other acts of 
tyranny and oppression so far as the ‘ happiness of the mass of 
the population’ is concerned. In short, they carried out their 
work of destruction with the thoroughness which we have learned 
to associate with German criminality as well as German Kultur. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in one of his election addresses, said 
that the industrial damage done to France must be paid for ‘ twenty 
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shillings in the pound’; but no money equivalent can compensate 
the French or guard them against unfair competition. For many 
months to come it will be impossible to purchase machinery in 
France, or to any extent in the allied countries; nor can the factories 
themselves be properly prepared for the reception of machinery, 
The Germans understand this. A German officer, who had been 
taken by the Australians, frankly boasted that it would take fiity 
years to rebuild Lille; and he mentioned that this fact in itself 
would nullify economically any money indemnity laid upon his 
country. In Germany, on the other hand, there will be abundant 
industrial machinery intact, plus that stolen from the French and 
Belgians. The start thus given to the German manufacturers 
would more than recompense them for any indemnity paid or 
hypothecated in money or securities. 

The German treatment of French industries is in itself so mon- 
strous that there seems to be no room for anything worse, and yet 
the deliberate destruction of agriculture may be even more cruel. 
If bread be the staff of life, then indeed the Germans have broken 
it in pieces. It was unavoidable that agriculture should suffer 
in the area of fighting. The Menin Road may be taken as an 
extreme case in point. In peace time the road, flanked by great 
trees, ran over ridges and through valleys thick with corn. To-day 
the trees have gone, the ridges are covered with rank grass, and the 
valleys are as sodden with water as the most unproductive parts 
of an Irish bog. For this desolation the fact of war must be biamed, 
but behind the lines the situation was different. It is plain that 
the Germans did not neglect their own food supply. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Busigny and Le Cateau, for instance, I noticed many 
acres of turnips in the ground early in November last. A few 
kilometres east of Le Cateau, however, the peasants assert that 
they were not allowed to cultivate the fields for their own use. 
The land I saw was all pasture, but there was no stock upon it. 
Moreover, it would have been difficult to have had it otherwise, 
for all the farm implements and agricultural machines had been 
removed from the homesteads. There were large quantities of 
reapers, takes, harrows, ploughs, and such like, which had been 
piled on the roads by the retreating Germans to hamper the progress 
of the British. They had been intended for removal into Germany, 
where the vast bulk of these sort of things had gone before. The 
farm horses had gone. The sheep, the pigs, and the cattle had 
gone. The poultry had gone too. All had gone, and the shivering 
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country folk were waiting, when the Germans had departed also, 
outside the office of the French Mission, or of Monsieur le Maire, 
for their daily rations of food, waiting without any hope of being 
able to provide for themselves by ploughing the desert which 
the Germans deliberately left behind them. 

Northern rural France was not only agricultural. It was 
noted for intensive fruit culture. The Germans destroyed the 
orchards and they played havoc in the vineyards. I saw signs of 
‘ring barking ’ and cutting down fruit trees, not only in orchards 
but in the gardens of the very poor. In the aggregate it is esti- 
mated that 175,000 acres of orchards, containing half a million 
fruit trees, were wantonly destroyed in Northern France. Even 
if the orchards were planted again, without delay, from well-grown 
saplings, it would take five years before the trees would yield fruit. 
Consider the cruel thoroughness with which the Germans carried 
out their work of destruction in this department alone. The 
soldiers, who now claim that they acted under compulsion, must 
have been in love with their task, or they would have spared the 
widow’s garden. More probably they thought no more of destroying 
the whole French peasantry than a gardener is stirred by remorse 
when he burns out the nest of a swarm of wasps. 

I had no opportunity of examining the French coal mines, 
but there is abundant evidence that these also came into the sweep 
of German purposes. In the opinion of experts, even the least 
damaged mines cannot be made productive for five years. Thus 
in order to prevent the French from competing commercially with 
themselves, or standing in their way nationally, the Germans 
decreed that thousands of factories should remain idle, that tens of 
thousands of miners and operatives should be without work, and 
that hundreds of thousands of poor people should shiver through 
the long cold damp winter months of Flanders without fire and 
without light. This is not war as any war has been waged in the 
past. The Germans have struck, in the areas they have occupied, 
against the French nation. They have spared neither old nor young, 
rich nor poor, woman nor child. They have shown no pity for the 
infants at the breast, nor for the generation that is yet unborn. 
And now Herr Dernburg is declaring that ‘in the new community 
that is being founded, morality and fraternity must be the first 
principles. Retaliation is a denial of the idea of justice,’ and that 
unless the Germans ‘remain capable of competition they will be 
incapable of giving compensation.’ Remembering what I have 
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seen in France—I could not forget it if I would—these German 
protestations make me dread lest we should deny the Germans what 
they ask. There is no question of retaliation, nor possibility of 
adequate compensation. Both are out of practical politics. But 
justice is not. 

What I fear is that, misled by their own hypersensitive con- 
sciences, the theorists of England and America may allow the 
Germans to retain the advantages they have seized ruthlessly, 
and close the gate of justice to those who are “ other than the 
blackguard breed.” 

Northern France makes stupendous demands upon the imagina- 
tion. Can the people of England and America conceive what it is 
like to be in a country where it is impossible to buy food, where 
there are no shops because there are no commodities to put in them, 
and where there is no money that can be given in exchange ! 
This is practically the position in which I found myself over and 
over again following in the trail of the German army. There was 
in Lille a form of paper currency which did as a method of exchange. 
The five-centime piece was a circular disc of paper, very like the 
label on the top of a bobbin of cotton. There was also something 
to be bought at fictitious prices in the shops. It was very difficult, 
however, even in Lille, and it was impossible in some of the smaller 
French towns, to obtain change for a good five-franc note. In 
Le Cateau there were no shops at all until a fortnight after the 
Germans had left. Then a place of business opened in the square 
with the stock in trade of a few cards of shirt-buttons, a dozen 
bootlaces, and one or two cakes of soap. I counted the contents 
of the window on the night of opening. 

The sight of French suffering stirs sympathy, but it compels 
admiration. The French are a marvellous people; but surely 
they have never shown to better advantage than they do now. 
An Australian General, who took a prominent part in the relief of 
Lille, told me how he was hemmed in by a throng of women lifting 
their children up, that he might touch them, over the shoulders of 
the crowd. ‘ They kept crying out,’ he said, ‘nothing but “ Vive 
la France!” as though nothing else mattered.’ I saw no such 
agonies of patriotism, but I saw thousands upon thousands returning 
to revive a sorely wounded France. The refugees were everywhere, 
Along every road trailed the pathetic procession of perambulators 
end hand-carts laden with poor household stuff. Many may have 
written of their going away, I saw their return. One small cart 
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had evidently in peace time been drawn by a pony. An old man, a 
little boy, and a dog pulled at the shafts together, and seated in 
the cart was an old, old woman nursing a tiny child, with a white 
goat standing quietly beside the two. It looked like some mystery 
tableau of the flight into Egypt. 

The German treatment of the women and girls of France will 
never be forgotten: nor can it be overlooked because the per- 
petrators now flatly deny the charge. A convicted criminal at the 
bar of the Old Bailey has been known to do much the same thing. 
With regard to the evidence of these crimes, I had nothing to do ; 
but I noticed when I followed the German retreat that there were 
at first practically no young women or girls older than fifteen 
among the refugees, either on the roads or in the towns. They 
began to come later. One man in Lille told the story of his own 
simple case, and it was suggestive that he spoke without apparent 
anger. The Germans had become to him—and I have noticed 
the same phenomenon among Belgian refugees—a dehumanised 
evil force. It would be possible to dread and loathe the plague, but 
impossible to hate it. One dark night a sergeant and two soldiers 
appeared at this man’s door. He alone was out of bed, and he 
was preparing to retire. He was roughly ordered to parade all 
the household, including the children. When they were gathered 
in the little passage the sergeant checked them off on a list which 
by order was affixed behind the front door; and then he looked 
over the scared women by the aid of an electric torch. He picked 
out the mistress and the maid. They were given a few minutes 
to complete their dressing, and then were told to follow the soldiers 
into the dark street. The front door slammed behind them, and 
at the beginning of December the unhappy man left behind had 
not one solitary word of the fate of the two women. Stories like 
this could be multiplied indefinitely ; and even if the women were 
taken away only for forced labour and treated with any semblance 
of humanity in Germany, nothing can excuse the callous cruelty 
of it all. Is it surprising that the iron should have entered into 
the soul of the French ¢ 

To return to the refugees. These I saw first in pathetic pro- 
cession on the roads. Later on I saw them waiting patiently on 
the pavement in the squares of various small towns, sitting on their 
baggage in the mist and rain, while the motor lorries splashed thick 
mud far on either side. Monsieur le Maire would tell them where 
to go. Their own houses, if not destroyed, were requisitioned by 
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the advancing armies. Subsequently, I saw the refugees clearing 
up the unutterable filth in their own homes, and endeavouring, 
where it was possible, to reduce chaos to order, or to excavate 
some household treasure out of the heaps of fallen masonry. A 
feebler folk would have sat down in hopeless despair. The French 
did no such thing. ‘C’est la guerre, monsieur!’ said one poor 
little woman with a pitiful shrug of her shoulders. She had re- 
turned to her house in which I had been billeted to find it with 
broken doors and windows, with two shell holes through the walls, 
and with all the furniture destroyed or gone. A fellow officer, 
quartered in the next room, had removed to the attic one or two 
broken chairs and a dressmaker’s mode! figure. When the little 
woman saw the model—the only thing intact—she flung her arms 
over the shoulders of this old familiar thing and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. The incongruity of the whole scene was 
tragic. But within half an hour the chief actor was working in 
the yard, and she had enlisted my batman as her chief assistant. 
The British soldier is not invariably a respecter of private property. 
He is insular in his sympathies, and he is very much afraid of giving 
himself away in matters of sentiment, but he has shown up well 
in his relations with the refugees in devastated France. I was 
with the Australians, and naturally saw more of their varied activi- 
ties. Shyness is not an obvious characteristic of the ‘ digger,’ 
and his favourite pose in France appears to be one of dignified 
observant aloofness. But when it came to helping the refugees 
into their homes he abandoned his pose and became cheerful, 
conversational, and full of hopeful resource. I saw him everywhere, 
repairing doors and windows, shovelling filth from roofs and streets, 
moving furniture in from early in the morning to late at night, 
pumping water, washing floors, superintending the boiling of a 
billy-can for which he had ‘ wangled’ the tea and sugar, playing 
with the children—in short making himself as generally useful as 
he would have done after some great disaster in the bush at home. 
In the whole of France, probably, there is no more popular person 
than the Australian, and no prouder children than the French 
boys and girls who swagger about with the military badge of the 
rising sun upon their breasts and caps. Australian mothers—yes, 
and all British mothers too—may feel their hearts throb with 
pride at the prowess of their sons in the fierce fighting of war. 
They have even greater cause to be proud of their self-restraint 
and of their simple kindliness to the women and children who 
were left hungry and homeless in the trail of the German army. 
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Marching you came, a soundless throng :— 
_ Was it the wind passed down the street ? 
Bannered, you passed: and all along 

The cheering crowd grew hushed, the beat 
Of marching men was felt, not heard, 

We knew your presence ; holding breath, 
Senses acute, divinely stirred, 

We saw the legions led by Death. 


Crecin Roserts. 
Mons, Nov. 11, 1918. 





SOME REMINISCENCES. 
BY THE RT. HON. LORD EVERSLEY. 


IV.—My First EvLEcTIoN To PARLIAMENT. 


In 1863, while the Fishery Commission was still holding its 
inquiry, a vacancy occurred in the Borough of Reading through 
the elevation of one of its members to a judgeship, and I was 
invited to become a candidate in the Liberal interest. 

I was elected without opposition. This was in great part due 
to the fact that my grandfather had represented the borough 
a great number of years, at the beginning of the century. He 
is said to have expended many thousands of pounds in opening 
the borough, a process which I believe consisted in contesting 
and defeating the established custom of the Corporation to 
nominate the members, and in restoring popular election. The 
recollection of this survived there for fifty years. It was partly 
due also to the fact that I had fought a good contest at Winchester 
unsuccessfully in 1859. In any case the Liberal Party at that time 
with the restricted £10 Household Franchise had complete com- 
mand of the borough. The Nonconformists in those days were all- 
powerful. One of their ministers, Mr. Aldis, was a most eloquent 
and effective speaker. He was said to have given lessons in elocu- 
tion to Mr. Bright. He spoke in the same measured and finished 
style, and the same purity of language. ‘He had great weight with 
his audience. Two of his sons were successively Senior Wranglers at 
Cambridge. Messrs. George and William Palmer, at the head of the 
well-known firm of biscuit manufacturers, were also Nonconformists 
and Liberals, and exercised immense and legitimate influence in 
the constituency. It must be admitted that the Nonconformists 
have not maintained in later years their pre-eminence as politicians 
in the borough. Though Reading has in the main been a Liberal 
constituency, the two parties there have not been very unequal, 
and the contests, since the extension of the franchise, have generally 
been very close. 

At the Bye-election of 1863 I made but one speech. In the 
course of it I alluded to a very recent speech at Blairgowrie of 
Earl Russell, at that time Foreign Secretary in Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. He had referred to all the great work effected by 
Liberal statesmen since the Reform Act of 1832, and expressed 
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the opinion that the time was come when Liberals might ‘rest and 
be thankful.’ The speech had caused a great deal of hostile criti- 
cism in Radical quarters. I was one of the first to comment on it on 
the public platform. I dealt with it in a tone of banter, and said 
that it was all very well for old statesmen who were approaching 
the end of their careers to rest and be thankful, but that it would not 
do for young politicians to follow their example. My speech was 
reported in The Times, and came under the eyes of Lord Russell. 
He wrote to my father that he was very glad to see that the son 
of an old friend had been returned to the House of Commons, but 
thought that he need not have commenced his political career by 
a bitter attack upon himself. My father was much annoyed, and 
I had to write a letter to him to be forwarded to Lord Russell, in 
which I explained that a passage in my speech which was intended 
rather as chaff and banter appeared in print as far more serious 
than Ihad intended, and so on—making the best I could of the case. 

I have referred to this in proof of Lord Russell’s generosity. 
He took no further notice of my attack. It made no difference 
whatever in his friendship to my family, and it will be seen that 
three years later, when he was Prime Minister, he gave me office 
in his Government. 

What, however, was more important was the fact that I pro- 
nounced myself, on the occasion of my return as member for 
Reading, most strongly in favour of the Northern States in the 
great war then raging in the United States between the Federals 
of the North and the Confederates of the Southern States. I 
stated in no measured terms my antipathy to slavery and my re- 
pugnance to any recognition by England of a slave power. At the 
time I spoke public opinion in England was very much divided on 
this subject, and in what is called Society the supporters of the 
Southern States enormously outnumbered the friends of the North. 

The day after my election at Reading I paid a visit to the Lord 
Chancellor (Westbury) at Hackwood Park, near Basingstoke. 
I was much amused by the mingled pomposity and jocosity of 
the great man. His conversation in many respects was most 
interesting, but he seemed like a spoiled child—in some matters. 
He expressed himself as delighted by my success at Reading, the 
more so as the Government majority in the House of Commons 
was very small and every vote was important. He offered to 
make one of my supporters a Magistrate. I accepted and named 
one of my friends. This did me a great deal of harm in the con- 
stituency, It caused great jealousy on the part of others, and the 
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Corporation, who were usually consulted on such a matter, were 
offended. It was long before I heard the end of it. 

Among the guests at Hackwood Pack was Sir Robert Collier, the 
Attorney-General. He had come for the express purpose of 
discussing some important question with the Chancellor; but he 
could not induce his host to give attention to it. The next day 
we went out shooting with a large party in the well-stocked coverts, 
An incident occurred which has been related in one of the memoirs 
of the time, but badly told, and in such a way as to miss much of 
the comedy of the case. In the course of the day’s sport, a pheasant 
rose half-way between the Lord Chancellor and one of his sons. 
it doubled back, flying low, across the line of beaters. Both 
father and son fired at it, and the pheasant fell dead. There arose 
an altercation as to whose bird it was. ‘It’s my bird,’ exclaimed 
the son. ‘ You lie,’ said the father, ‘it’s mine,’ and the son fired 
off an oath against his sire. Presently it appeared that one of the 
beaters had been badly hit at the same time as the pheasant. The 
father and son were then equally anxious to disclaim being 
responsible. It ended by the Lord Chancellor swearing that he had 
never fired off his gun at all! Collier asked the head-keeper which 
of the two had hit the beater. ‘ Both of them, damn them,’ was the 
reply. The most amusing part of the story is what followed. Collier 
went back to London without having settled the important business. 
Meeting Lord Westbury a few days later he pressed for a decision 
on the question. Lord Westbury replied, ‘ My dear Collier, we settled 
all that matter at Hackwood that day you shot the keeper ! ’ 

The audacity of this reminds me of another unrecorded story of 
Lord Westbury before he became Chancellor. It may be worth 
telling. He was engaged as Counsel in a case before an incompetent 
Judge. In the course of his argument he quoted a case which 
he said was exactly on all fours. He said, ‘ Your Lordship must be 
familiar with the case ; unfortunately, I have not the report of it 
by me, but the judgment of the Court was to this effect,’ and he 
then quoted the words which showed that the point had been decided. 
When the Counsel on the other side replied he said that he was 
quite as familiar with the case as his learned friend Bethell. 
Unfortunately he had not the report at hand, but he could 
assert that Bethell had quoted from the speech of the Counsel 
in the case, and not from the decision of the Judge. He then pro- 
ceeded to quote from the judgment, which was exactly opposite to 
the version given of it. Bethell turning to his junior in an 
audible whisper said to him, ‘That is what I call really ua- 
fair, the case never existed at all.’ The Counsel on the other side, 
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whose name is unfortunately not recorded, had rightly appreciated 
Bethell’s facility of inventing cases and was determined not to be 


outdone by him. 
It was a never-ending amusement to listen to Bethell’s speeches 


in the House of Commons and House of Lords. I heard from the 
Speaker's Gallery some part of his long disputations with Gladstone 
in Committee on the Divorce Act in 1857. It is difficult to describe 
the effect of his lisping and contemptuous but incisive style. 
His arguments were extraordinarily clever. He met an opponent 
worthy of him. In dialectics they were well matched; but the 
rhetorical fervour and heat of the statesman were in contrast to 
the cold and slowly pronounced irony of the lawyer. The insolent 
manner of Bethell provoked Gladstone to vituperative language 
such as I never knew him to use on other occasions. It must be 
admitted that Bethell had the best of the encounter; he carried 
the Bill unscathed through eighteen sittings of the Committee, in 
spite of the most persistent opposition of Gladstone. 

Another great occasion for Lord Westbury’s peculiar talent 
dwells in my mind to this day. His contemptuous treatment in 
the House of Lords of the synodical condemnation of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ by the Convocation of Clergy was one of the most 
effective bits of comedy I ever recollect. Turning to Bishop 
Wilberforce, who had been largely responsible for the action of 
Convocation, he described their edict as oily and saponaceous 
such that no one could grasp it. This was a coarse allusion, I need 
hardly say, to the Bishop’s nickname of ‘Soapy Sam.’ I am 
reminded that a lady in society had the courage on some occasion 
to ask the Bishop why he was called ‘ Soapy.’ His reply, which 
hardly sounds like an impromptu, was ‘ Because 1 so often get 
into hot water, but always come out of it with clean hands.’ 

Reverting to Bethell, he was unquestionably one of the ablest 
men of his times. His precision of language was extraordinary. 
His learning was very great and varied. Unfortunately he lacked 
character, and his downfall in 1863 was distressing and humiliating. 
Palmerston, as his wont was, stood by him to the last and did his 
utmost to save him ; but Bethell, throughout his career, had accumu- 
lated enemies who fell upon him in his adversity. He made the 
great mistake, after his resignation of the Chancellorship, in joining 
the ranks of candid critics of the Government. He lost no 
opportunity of doing it an ill-turn by hostile criticism. 

Reverting, after this digression, to my first election, my connec- 
tion with the Borough of Reading, thus auspiciously commenced, 
lasted for twenty-three years, during which I successfully fought 
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many close and severe contests for the Liberal Party at successive 
General Elections. I was defeated at last in that of 1885 by-a very 
small majority, owing to a combination of untoward circumstances 
which I will advert to later. This did not long interfere with 
my Parliamentary life, though it brought to an end my connection 
with the borough, which I so greatly valued and to which I owed 
so much. Within a few weeks, on the death of Mr. W. E. Forster, 
I was elected as member fox Central Bradford. 

IT may add that when, a short time ago, in the summer of 1918, 
I was detained at Reading for a couple of hours while waiting for 
a train, I walked through its principal streets, in vain trying to 
find some one of my old supporters. Thirty-three years had effected 
great change by death or otherwise. A whole generation had 
passed away, and a new one had come into existence. 

When Parliament met at the beginning of 1864, a few months 
after I had been elected as member for Reading, Lord Palmerston 
was still Prime Minister in his eightieth year. He was to hold that 
position for two more Sessions, till he died in harness in October 
1865. Although he showed some signs of waning strength and 
vitality, it was wonderful what he went through. He sat through 
the debates in the House of Commons, night after night, till two 
or three in the morning. It was the belief in those days that no 
man could lead the House of Commons unless he was in his place 
continually, watching the moods of members, and ready at any 
moment to intervene in case of difficulty. Palmerston, in these two 
years, appeared to be generally asleep. His hat was slouched over 
his eyes: but he was really alert, and though he spoke as little as 
possible he was always ready to do so, and could pick up the threads 
of debate, if necessary, as well as in his younger days. Without 
being an eloquent or impressive speaker, he had a happy 
knack of dealing with any topic under discussion. He knew well 
how to make the best of his case in simple and intelligible language. 
There never was any doubt as to his meaning. He showed great 
tact in avoiding dangerous topics. His antagonism to Cobden 
in the House of Commons, and to Gladstone in his Cabinet, showed 
the real bent of his personal views, which were anything but pro- 
gressive. His Government had been returned to power after the 
_ General Election of 1859 by a majority of only 13. In a strictly 
party division, during the years which followed, he could not rely 
on a majority of more than twenty. It was no mean feat to main- 
tain his party in power for six years with this small majority, 
and with a Cabinet in which there were many differences, and where 
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he had such a doughty antagonist as Gladstone. His personal 
popularity, in the House and the country, increased during these 
years. It is not always recollected that in the General Election 
which took place immediately before his death, after having been 
Prime Minister for ten years, with the short interlude of Lord Derby’s 
Government in 1859, he added to his majority by winning a balance 
of thirty-two seats, thus increasing his majority in the newly 
elected House to 77. This must be regarded as an emphatic verdict 
by the country in favour of his Government. This cannot be said 
of any other Prime Minister of the nineteenth century. It is true 
that he owed no small part of his success in avoiding defeat in the 
House of Commons, and in the subsequent General Election, to 
Mr. Gladstone’s great financial measures, which in the interior 
of his Government he did his best to resist, and to the maintenance 
of peace during the troubled time of the Schleswig-Holstein affair. 
But a statesman is entitled to be judged by his policy as a 
whole, as finally determined on by the Cabinet of which he was 
the head. From this point of view, Palmerston must be con- 
sidered as one of the most fortunate of Premiers, typical of the 
time he lived in, and representing, better than any other living 
man, the average mood and temper of the electors. 

Lord Palmerston was, I think, the first Prime Minister who made 
a close alliance with the Press for the support of his Government. 
His relations with Delane, the Editor of ‘‘ The Times,” were very 
intimate. Delane was a constant guest at the Palmerstons’ London 
house, and also at Broadlands, their country place in Hampshire. 
There cannot be a doubt that the support of “ The Times ”’ was of 
the utmost value to Lord Palmerston. I recollect this mot. It was 
asked what was the latest fashion at Lady Palmerston’s party. 
‘Mousseline de laine,’ (muslin delaine) was the answer. Lady 
Palmerston’s parties were always crowded with the ‘ Fashion.’ 
This amusing incident occurred at one of the last parties given by 
her. A newly-arrived ambassador, who was ignorant of matters 
affecting the past of his host and hostess, which were well known 
to London society, was presented by Lord Palmerston to his wife, 
who in her turn introduced her son, but without mentioning his 
name, which would have indicated that he was born in the lifetime 
of her first husband, Lord Cowper. The ambassador, by way of 
compliment, made the unfortunate remark: ‘ An introduction is 
scarcely necessary, for the likeness of your son to the Premier is 
most striking.’ A cynical old lady of fashion, who was present, made 
the comment: ‘Family likenesses are very dangerous topics. 
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No one in good society ever ventures to allude to them.’ The lady, 
it would seem, had a low opinion of the morals of the circle in which 
she moved. It is to be hoped there has been a’change, since then, 
in this respect. 

At the beginning of this, my first Session, Mr. Goschen seconded 
the motion on an Address in answer to the Speech from the Thronc. 

I recollect well Mr. Goschen telling me at the time that, in 
accordance with the then practice, he had an interview with the 
Prime Minister for the purpose of being primed as to the line which 
he was to take in his speech. Palmerston occupied nearly an hour 
in explaining the intricate question of Schleswig-Holstein, which 
was then at issue between Germany and Denmark, and where the 
British Government was intervening with negotiations. He inti- 
mated that Goschen might speak out boldly on the subject, as 
against the action of Prussia and Austria. At the conclusion of 
this long harangue, Goschen put the pertinent question : ‘ What am 
I to say about home affairs and reform?’ Palmerston scratched 
his head and replied: ‘ Well, we have been reforming all our lives, 
and for the life of me I don’t see what remains to be done. You 
may say something about the reform of local government, but you 
must take care not to commit the Government.’ This was in exact 
accord with Lord Russell’s mot of ‘ Rest and be thankful.’ It 
adequately foretold the policy of Palmerston’s Government during 
the next two years, for practically nothing was done of any im- 
portance in the way of reform. Gladstone fretted at this inaction. 
He was constantly threatening resignation. In illustration of this, 
it may be said that on one occasion, when a chimney of Palmerston’s 
house in Piccadilly was on fire, a member of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Charles Villiers, a cynical old Whig, was reported to have said that 
the chimney was sct fire to by Palmerston burning Gladstone's 
‘ numerous letters of resignation. 

Comparisons are not unfrequently made in these days between 
the present House of Commons and the House of Commons as it 
was in Palmerston’s time, to the detriment of the present members. 
Looking back, I can aver with confidence that the House of 
Commons of late years has included a far greater number o/ 
men of ability and of ready specch, and that, in variety 
of interest, the debates are incomparably of greater value. 
Oratory, at the present time, is not so much in demand. 
There are no speakers in the House of Commons, at the 
present time, that compare with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. 
There was greater difference in this respect, in those days, between 
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the leaders and their followers. The ordinary county member 
was a very inarticulate being, whether on the Tory or the Liberal 
side of the House. The House of Commons had the well deserved 
repute of being the best club in London. The average members 
were good critics of debates. They formed an excellent audience 
to an orator, but they had little oratorical power in their ranks. 

The Irish Party, as we have known it since 1880, did not exist. 
There was a small band, called the ‘ Pope’s Brass Band ’; but many 
of them were venal, and were looking for appointments for them- 
selves and their constituents. 

There was—here and there—an Irish obstructionist or two, but 
not in the interest of their country; rather at the instance of 
somebody who could pay them. I recollect a Temperance Bill 
being talked out by an Irish member, Mr. Vincent Scully, in a speech 
which lasted for four hours, at the close of which, when the debate 
was necessarily adjourned, he said, ‘ With these preliminary remarks, 
I will continue my speech when the Bill comes on again for dis- 
cussion.” The same Mr. Scully was the author of a repartee which 
I do not think has been recorded in any of the memoirs of the 
time. At a time when Lord Monck was a whip for the Liberal 
Party a very important division was about to take place, and 
the majority of the Government was very doubtful. No one knew 
how Mr. Scully intended to vote. When the division bell rang he 
was still uncertain as to which lobby he would vote in. Lord 
Monck, putting his arm round him in a familiar way, said, ‘ I hope, 
my dear Scull, you will give us a vote on this occasion.’ Scully 
disengaged himself and replied, ‘My Lord Monck, when next you 
abstract a “ y ” from my name, I hope you will add it to your own,’ 
and straightway proceeded to vote in the opposite lobby. 

Of another Irish member of those days, who was about to speak 
ma debate, someone made the observation that he was taking 
‘notes.’ ‘ Are you sure it was not “gold” ?’ was the reply. 

During the year 1864 I saw a great deal of Mr. Cobden, with 
whose views I was then in complete accord. It was mainly at 
his suggestion, and against the advice of many of my friends, that 
I made my first speech in the House of Commons on an American 
question of first importance. Ine motion for papers, I attacked 
the Government on the subject of the escape from British ports 
of the well-known Confederate cruiser, the Alabama, and two other 
armed vessels, fitted out in British ports to prey upon merchant- 
ships of the Federals. I pointed out that these vessels had been 
sent out from our ports, in breach of our neutrality ; that their 
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course in burning and destroying the vessels which they captured 
without sending them into port for condemnation; according to the 
usual practice of belligerents on the high seas; was lawless and 
piratical. I contended that these cruisers—which had been built 
and armed in England—which, with the exception of a few officers, 
were manned by British men, and paid for out of money borrowed 
in England-—-and which had already destroyed one hundred and 
seventy merchant-ships with cargoes valued at over three millions— 
were essentially British in character—that they were British 
privateers or even pirates, and that the proper course was to inform 
the Confederate Government that they would be refused entry 
to our ports; that if these depredations were continued, they 
would be treated as pirates. It was a subject on which I 
felt very strongly, and could not speak except in terms of 
indignation. 

When preparing my speech I determined, in the first instance, to 
describe these lawless cruisers as ‘ pirates.’ But, on second thoughts, 
I came to the conclusion that the expression was too strong for the 
House of Commons, and decided to omit it. But when I came to 
speak, I was carried away by my sense of indignation, and used the 
very expression which I had deliberately intended to avoid. This 
very nearly ruined my first speech, which was otherwise a fairly 
successful one. The words gave rise to a protest from many parts 
of the House. The next day, the first person I met in the streets 
was the Speaker (Denison) who complimented me on my speech, 
but said that I had made a grave error in using the expression 
‘pirates, and almost every one I met made the same remark. 
And yet, on looking back with the knowledge that England 
has since been compelled, under an arbitration, to repay to the 
American Government the value of all the vessels captured and 
burnt by the Alabama and her consorts, I think I was fully justi- 
fied in describing them as ‘pirates.’ It would have been well 
for this country, in the present war with Germany, if the burning 
and sinking of captured vessels without attempting to send them 
into port for condemnation by a Prize Court had been repudiated 
and condemned, in the manner which I suggested, by the treatment 
of such acts as piratical. I took part in other debates on the 
same subject in the Session of 1864, and I predicted, in speech 
and writing, that England would ultimately have to pay for these 
depredations. 

The Session of 1865 was a very unimportant one. There was 
no legislation to speak of—the Parliament which had lasted for 
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neatly seven years was practically played out. My own efforts 
in the Session were directed mainly to proceedings for the preserva- 
tion of the numerous commons round London which were threatened 
with enclosure. I was an active member of the Committee which 
enquired into the subject, and, in the autumn of the same year, 
I founded the Society for the Preservation of Commons, of which 
I became Chairman, and have occupied the post of Chairman or 
President for fifty-three years up to the present time, with the 
exception of about five or six years when official duties prevented 
me from doing so ; but as I have told the full story of the inception 
of this movement in my book on ‘Commons and Footpaths,’ it 
need not be repeated here. 

In July of this year Parliament was dissolved, and a General 
Election took place. It was the least eventful and exciting of 
any in my Parliamentary career. The issue was mainly a Vote 
of Confidence in Lord Palmerston’s Government. At Reading, 
which was a perfectly safe Liberal seat under the then franchise, 
there seemed to be no prospect of opposition to myself and my 
colleague Sir Francis Goldschmidt; but on the morning of the 
nomination a candidate appeared in the town, bringing a personal 
letter of recommendation from Mr. Disraeli, and the promise of 
some support from the party funds. Nobody knew who he was, 
or where he came from. He was taken on trust by the Tory Party, 
who polled their full strength for him; but he was defeated by a 
large majority. On the morning after the Election, I met this 
gentleman in the market-place, alone and without a friend, having 
been cast off, as quick as he had been taken up, by the Tory Party. 
He asked me the way to the station, and I took compassion on 
him and took him to the station and saw him off by the next 
train to London. 

He was not even a ‘ carpet bagger,’ for he appeared to have 
no impedimenta of that kind. An inquiry at the London residence 
from which he dated his address elicited the reply that no such 
person was known there. He vanished into space and was never 
heard of again. 

Shortly after the General Election, in October, Lord Palmerston 
died. Lord Russell was appointed to fill his place as Premier. 
But Mr. Gladstone, as leader for the Government in the House of 
Commons, was the life and soul of it. A new era in politics 
commenced, and the regime of the old Whigs came to an end. 
For the next thirty years, Mr. Gladstone’s influence predominated 
in the Liberal Party. 
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THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES} 
CHEERS. 
BY BOYD CABLE. 


Tue General commanding the Division stood with his aide-de- 
camp watching the remains of his Division come out of action, 
It was one of those nights of the autumn of 1914 when the weather 
seemed to be doing its utmost to add every possible misery of cold 
and wet and wind and mud to the other hardships of war. The 
Division had been through a savage gruelling for days and nights 
past. They had borne their full share of all the fighting through- 
out, had been for weeks in action, had been decimated and made 
up with reservist drafts over and over again ; had gone into action 
in this battle almost at normal strength, endured another murderous 
cutting up, were brought out, and in less than a day were sent in 
again to withstand another ferocious onslaught of the German 
infantry masses, the sweeping torrents of artillery and machine- 
gun fire. And now when the attack had at least for the moment 
been stayed again, they were coming out ; and their General stood, 
unrecognised in the wet and darkness, to watch them and see in 
what shape they were. 

He stood inside the angle where the road down which the 
Division trailed divided and forked, and where the battalions were 
diverted, some down one branch, some down another, so that all 
were coming towards him, dividing and streaming slowly past him 
to either side. 

The horizon out to the General’s right was pulsing and flushing 
to the broad glares of the jumping gun flashes, and by this glow 
and the flickering light of a broken farm-house burning out to 
his left, he could see with unpleasant certainty the condition his 
Division was in. The men were dead beat. From boot-toe to 
cap-top they were so caked and crusted with slime and mud and 
filth that it was hardly possible to distinguish the shape, much less 
the colour of their uniforms. They moved slowly, stiffly, dully, 
with stooping rounded shoulders, eyes looking emptily and vacantly 
to their front, feet dragging and shuffling over the greasy pavé. 

And as each unit approached and passed, the General named 
them to himself with a pull and a twist at his heart-strings at each 


’ Copyright in the United States of America by Boyd Cable, 1919. 
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recognition, at the pitiful fewness of the numbers of what had been 
battalions and batteries. He had seen the first rough figures of 
the total casualties before he had come out—just the bare number 
of officers and men, without any mention of names, except in rare 
instances. But to him the adding of names could hardly have 
added to the hurt of his reading ; for this was his Division, his own, 
his old Division, and there was no officer or man that was not dear 
tohim. He knew too well that when it came to hearing the names 
he would be hearing of one after another of old and dear friends, 
officers he had lived and served, dined and wined, and shot and 
hunted with, men he had seen nursed up from raw recruits, had 
soldiered and campaigned with, who had known him for years, even 
as he had known them. The list had told of this battalion that 
had gone in 600 strong and lost 500, of that with two officers left, 
of a battery coming out with one gun, one officer, about thirty men 
and a couple of scratch teams; and of another that had not come 
out at all, had simply been wiped out. 

As they dragged past, the General tried to see individual faces, 
to feel how the whole had stood their hammering, whether he could 
hope to see them nursed back to fighting strength and spirit. He 
knew how good they were, how good they had been—and who 
should know better ; but he knew too what they had been through, 
had been up in the trenches himself during some of the worst attacks, 
and knew what the book laid down as the limit past which troops 
could not be tried, and afterwards, or for many months, recover. 

For it has been very clearly and definitely worked out, on a 
basis of centuries of war, countless experiences with all classes and 
conditions of troops, civilised and savage, up to what percentage 
of strength a unit may suffer casualties and still carry on, the further 
point of loss at which they break, the last point where, broken and 
demoralised, they become a mere rabble, past hope of holding or 
of rebuilding. 

And his Division, like so many others in the fighting of those 
times, had suffered casualties far beyond the known and recognised 
limit of endurance—and had still endured; had gone on and 
suffered to the further proved point at which troops broke and 
ran—and had not broken. But the question, now that they were 
out, was whether, or when, they would be a ft fighting unit again, 
whether their courage and spirit were shattered, whether they could 
be or would be trusted to go back, if they were ordered into the 
inferno again. He doubted, and reproached himself for the doubt, 
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and yet could noé but admit it and the good reason for it. They 
ought, by all the laws, to be broken and demoralised. Were they ? 
And try as he would he could not see or feel the answer. They were 
still more or less in their own units; they did not straggle mob 
fashion; they still moved together with a certain amount of 
cohesion, a slow dragging of exhaustion, but yet—as he tried to 
believe—a certain ponderous steadiness that held some promise 
of rebuilding. His Division . . . his men! 

‘Which are those,’ he began once to his aide, but answered 
his own question. ‘ Ah, I know—there’s Sergeant Little! They're 
the Toughs, the old Rough-and-Toughs. God!’ 

The old Rough-and-Toughs trailed past, without lifting or 
turning a head, without seeing or knowing him, or, if they saw and 
knew, without giving sign of it. The remnants of another battalion 
passed, in the same dead apathetic fashion. 

A new and unpleasant thought came to the General. Usually 
his men were quick, and as he liked to think because he was so 
proud of them, proud to acknowledge him. Why did they ignore 
him now? He was mufiled, it is true, in a big cloak with a high 
collar up about his ears, and a waterproof cover over his cap—and 
thick mud over everything. There was only a flickering and un- 
certain light in the wet darkness, and it might easily be that they 
did not notice him standing there, or recognise him. But it might 
be that they did. 

. They knew he had sent them into this last fight, knew because 
he had issued an order saying so, saying he knew all they had been 
througb, how low was their strength, how worn and weary they 
must be. But he had been asked if he thought they could stand 
another turn in the furnace of a desperate fight at once; and he, 
relying on them and thinking he knew what their own answer 
would be, had answered Yes, they could and would stand it. And 
so,in they had gone again. 

Did they remember this, remember that he was, as he had told 
them, directly responsible for the punishment they had been through 
again and for their suffering and their desperate losses: and, 
remembering, did they resent it and show their resentment by 
refusing to see him? That, he admitted to himself, would hurt, 
besides beinz a bad sign. A division that does not trust its own 
General . . . is better with a new General. Ought he to pull 
out, and let another try to rebuild their broken confidence in him 
and in themselves? He hated the thought. 
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He watched another battalion pass, and then as. the head of 
the next came to the fork of the road where he stood, it checked, 
slowed, and halted. It was not a regular ordered halt, but merely 
a chance one, because the roads ahead apparently were momentarily 
blocked. But although this meant that they all mighi have to 
move on again at any instant, the men of the battalion at the fork 
snatched at even an instant’s rest, some straddling feet wide apart 
and leaning heavily with folded arms on muzzles of their rifles, 
others squatting on their heels, others, indifferent to the mud and 
dirt and wet, dropping flat on the road. 

The General peered through the darkness at a couple of figures 
standing a little apart from the men, and recognised one as the 
second in command, or rather the C.O. now, since the General had 
heard of their colonel’s death. 

‘ My Irish,’ said the General to himself, and instantly making 
up his mind, moved towards the two. He might learn something 
of the condition of the men, and more, learn if his suspicions of their 
doubts and distrust of him were correct. He had a meeting with 
H.Q. ahead of him that night, and if the Division, his Division, 
distrusted him, he must resign his command. He could learn here, 
because these were the Irish, and if all or any had suffered by his 
order and were likely to feel it, it was his Irish. They had been 
cut up most murderously, had had their colonel killed—the colonel 
they literally worshipped—and they had been so savagely handled 
in the previous fighting that it had been the one battalion out of 
all the Division the General had hesitated to send in again. So if 
any of the battalions felt sore about his order, the Irish should. 

‘The gaunt figure of the major turned as he approached, and 
seeing the General, saluted quickly. 

‘Desmond,’ said the General quietly, ‘l’m sorry; we're all 
sorry, about Pat.’ 

‘He went in good company, sir,’ said the major steadily, ‘ and 
the way he’d best like to go—leading his own men.’ 

‘You’ve had a bad cutting up,’ said the General. 

‘There’s others almost as bad,’ said Desmond gravely. ‘ The 
Jocks have a bare sixty men and one officer left, I’m hearing.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the General, ‘and I’m afraid—I mean, I suppose 
I’m in some sense to blame. I sent you back into it when I doubt 
if you were fit, or if it was fair—your battalion especially.’ 

‘Don’t say that, sir, said the major quickly. ‘ We’d never 
have forgiven you if you’d left us out, as we know you thought of 
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doing. We were all quite ready to go in again, and know you 
wouldn’t have sent us if we hadn’t been needed.’ 

The General spoke slowly. ‘I’m glad that my officers at least 
understand that, and don’t feel——’ . 

But the major interrupted him. ‘ Officers, sir! Do you think 
every man doesn’t know, or that any man doubts you? Will you 
ask them, sir?’ There was a movement down the blocked roads 
and a stir ran through the waiting battalion. ‘Speak to them, 
sir,’ went on the major quickly, ‘ before they move. They'd take 
a word kindly from you this night anyway,’ as he saw the General 
hesitate. 

‘Very well,’ said the General quietly, and the major saluted, 
stepped back and shouted an order; in a@ moment the men were 
on their feet and in their ranks. 

The General spoke to them, spoke briefly, said he was sorry to 
hear of their losses, sorry to hear of their colonel, paused to let die 
away the sigh he heard run through the listening ranks, and finished 
abruptly, ‘ That’s all now, men. You're just on the move. I'll 
see you after you’ve rested ; and I hope I'll be able to rest you 
longer this time and not order you back into it as quick as last.’ 

He finished quickly, glad that it was over. He felt, with a stab 
of pain at the thought, that he had suspected right, that the old 
link of confidence and mutual liking had snapped. The men had 
heard him in silence, respectful—or was it sullen ?—silence, but 
without a murmur to show they understood. 

But out of the instant’s silence that followed, a voice came quick 
as a flash from the ranks: ‘ Ye didn’t order us back, sorr. Ye asii 
us.’ (It was true, too. The word he had given in sending them 
back had been, ‘I ask every man to face cheerfully * $o 
they had noticed and had not forgotten it.) 

A laugh ran through the ranks, and out of the laugh another 
voice rose, clear, strong, and emphatic, ‘And we're ready to yo 
back again to-morrow if you ask us.’ 

The laughter stopped abruptly, and instead there rose a cheer, 
a wild Irish cheer, lifting and thrilling spontaneously, and loud, 
and long. It startled the General amoment. He had feared them 
broken and demoralised—and they were cheering like victors of 
a great triumph; he had thought their confidence i in him gone— 
and they were cheering him! 

He could not speak, but instead motioned to the major, and as 
the order to march was shouted, he stood there, his hand touching 
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his mud-spattered cap, his heart thrilling, as the ranks swung past 
him, with tired heads erect, and tired shoulders braced back, and 
the cheers ringing again as they tramped past. . 

And that was not all. As the last of them went by, the head 
of the next battalion came close behind. The General saw the 
officer leading them catch sight of him, and before he could check 
him, turn and shout an order. In an instant the slackened ranks 
had straightened and stiffened, the rifles had swung and twisted a 
moment and dropped to shoulder, and as the officer came abreast, 
gave and took the General’s salute, from these men too there crashed 
a cheer, another, and another, long, eager, and sustained, until 
and after the last man had passed. 

After them there came battalion after battalion, battery after 
battery ; and each as they came to him, swung past, marching at 
attention, and cheering, cheering, cheering. The word had passed 
back that their General was waiting them, and each lot came 
shuffling and shambling up to the point where they knew the order 
to march at attention would come. Then at the word you could 
see the loose ranks gather and knit and lock, see the weary men 
brace up and make a last spurt to come past in good shape and show 
their General how fit they were; and come tramping past him, 
slowly if you like, but with heads up, steadily, and with ranks as 
ruler-straight as ever they were on a homé parade, with every rifle 
sloped to the exact same rigid angle, with the long, even, un- 
broken sway and roil of the level lines of cap-tops and shoulders 
that tells always of perfect step and time. 

The ‘ Jaunties’ dragged a last ounce of strength out of their 
exhaustion to pick up their perky little quick-step and twitch of 
the shoulders, and came up whistling their regimental march tune : 


Whether it’s storm or sunshine, 

Whether it’s wind or wet, 

Whether the weather we weather together 
May be the worst we've met, 

We can ruffle or rough it 

Through all the goods and bads, 

Cock a shako and let them know 

We are the Jaunty Lads. 


Then as the leading files came abreast the tune shut off and there 
came the regimental cry: ‘Jaunty Boys—hip, hip—’ and cheer 
shrilling on cheer. 

The Jocks came up, and at the word of command the scattered 
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ranks slid together and the rifles swung to position, so slowly, so 
leisurely, but with such unhasting smoothness and sureness. There 
were a bare sixty left where perhaps six hundred had gone in a 
few days before ; but they came past with the old hip-swing and 
sway of the kilts, the old proud, steady, striding swagger, and the 
cheers ringing fiercely and triumphantly from the husky throats. 
Sixty of them, only sixty . . . but sixty as good, grim, determined 
fighting men as ever came out of the hills of Scotland. 

The remnants of a battery of Field Artillery came past with 
the drivers rigid at attention, the right arms outstretched over the 
off-horses’ backs at the Drivers’ Salute, the heads held rigid, the 
shoulders squared to the front—until the moment when each team 
dragged past, and the whips curved and swept at arms’ length out 
and round and up to the perpendicular before each man’s face, and 
shot out again to position over the off-horses’ withers and the cheer 
broke. Each team ... and there were only three-—a gun team 
and a complete waggon team, and one with four horses instead of 
six; the cheer broke, but such a thin pitifully weak cheer from 
barely a score of men where over two hundred would have been 
there to cheer on the way into action a few days ago. 

So they came past, battalion by broken battalion, battery by 
fragmentary battery. Every battery and battalion of them was 
shattered and wasted to a shadow of its former strength ; every 
man of them was dropping with fatigue, sunk-eyed and dazed with 
want of sleep, soaked and chilled to the bone, limbs tottering under 
them as they tramped. They were fresh come from days and nights 
in such an inferno of slaughter as men until then had never dreamed 
of. By all the laws of war, by all the rules of the game, they should 
have been broken and useless, demoralised, dispirited, without 
spark of life or fighting value left, without thought or heed for any- 
thing but a hope to be out of it and never to go back again. 

And yet, coming from the slaughter-pen, they cheered ; meeting 
the man who had thrust them into it, they cheered him—cheered 
like proud and proven conquerors of the mighty . . . as who shall 
say they were not ? 

Their General stood there a full hour in the soaking rain and the 
bitter cold, stood until the last man and the last gun had gone by ; 
and would not have moved or missed one cheer or one salute for 
a king’s ransom. And then he rode back to his quarters with his 
cold hands stiff on the reins and his feet numb in the stirrups, 
but such a warm glow in his heart as comes to few men to know. 
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In the indaba that night H.Q. sympathised with him over his 
losses, and praised the work of his men and said how much it 
had meant at a critical time. And when the Commander asked 
anxiously how it was with the Division after their mauling, and 
did he think they would rebuild and make reasonably good again 
after a rest of say a month—no, a couple of months, and plenty of 
fresh drafts, can you wonder at the glint in their General’s eye, the 
lift of his head, the ring of pride in his voice as he answered: 
‘I can only tell you what they told me themselves to-night—and 
what I know true—we’re ready to go back again to-morrow if you 
ask us.’ 





SHIPWRECK. 
BY GEORGE BLAKE. 


Ancus GILLESPIE put away the glass from him, leaned on the 
staff over which his great, brown hands were folded under the 
fall of his white beard, fixed a reminiscent eye on the low fire of 
the inn parlour, and told his story thus. 

‘It is eight-over-forty years, aye, maybe fifty,’ he said, ‘ since 
there wass the last of the wrecks on Cara. I wass not long in 
Ardlamy then, a twelvemonth at the most, and young and soople 
enough to be ready for any mad ploy that might happen—aye, and 
vain enough to be thinking, in my daft-like way, what a grand 
figure I might cut before the lassies. You know how it is with 
halflins. I was just daft for a chance to show myself off, to do some- 
thing big an’ brave an’ manlike before the weemin, and before one 
especially—Bridget they ca’d her, daughter to old Macneil that 
wass in Leim then, an’ that—Well, well, you'll hear how the 
story goes. 

‘The shipwreck, you say? Aye, aye! You'll hear about it 
soon; I’m coming to it. But as I wass saying, there wass tliis 
Bridget laughing to me whiles out of her eyes, and them like winter 
stars, an’ whiles mocking me over the fence. An’ there wass J, 
a great, awkward lad that had not the mettle to take a bold way 
with her, but could only stand with a red, red face before her an’ 
fill the head of me with gallant brave things I could do when she 
wass not there! I wass not overly rich then, though throng and 
clever at the dreaming, an’ I missed the chance. There wass wan 
night in Grob Bagh when the words were knocking at my very 
lips, and she there on the rock beside me, watching for a sign, no 
doubt—But, oh, lads! I wass the backward wan! A chance 
missed, a chance to do a splendid thing, but I missed it! It never 
came again, an’ I had to go on with my dreaming. 

‘The shipwreck? Aye! That gave me the kind of chance 
I was looking for... . 

‘It wass a wild, wild night. All day it had been the barn for 
me, mending the gear, what with the rain and the storm outside. 
It wass no day at all, at all, for ploughing. An’ after I wass through 
with the weekly paper, there was nothing for it but bed, an’ that’s 
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where I went at the back of eight o’clock, and the night tremendous 


loud. 
‘At midnight, it would be, maybe, there cam’ an awful chap- 


chap-chapping at the door, and then a fair rattle o’ gravel on my 
window. “God! Whatna trouble’s this?” thought I, and up 
to the door like a rocket. It wass Bridget, fair excited. Her 
shawl wass wringing wet, an’ her short gown wass kilted high as 
if she had been at serious travelling. She wouldna answer my 
questions. 

‘“ Dress yourself, Angus!” she cried above the roar o’ Lammas, 
for it wass Lammas time, that comes in fury to the Islands. “ Dress 
yourself, and come on! There’s a ship ashore on Rudha Buidhe!” 

‘J needna tell you the hurry I made to get these bit clothes 
on. She waited on me in the kitchen, an’ then whirled me out the 
door, and through the stackyard to the hill. God! But it wass 
coarse, coarse travelling for a lass, but she wass aye a step in front, 
picking her way like a fairy girl over the rocks and through the 
hags. We were at the shore inside ten minutes, though you and I 
ken that it’s a good mile of bad ground. She dragged me over 
the stones on to the White Rock. 

‘It wass dark as the jaws of Ifrinn, but we could see the ship, 
and a big one too, near enough to the shore, but, O Christ! the 
ugly waves between! There she wass wedged firm enough—ye 
ken the scaurs in the rock there—but all her gear wass hanging 
most pitifully over her poor sides and in the water. We could 
see the sailor-folks banging about the decks an’ hack-hacking with 
their axes. An’ we could hear them shouting, but de’il a word of 
ours reached them in that wind. It wass fair lamentable; not a 
hand’s turn could we do for them, though there wass a heap of willing 
minds on the White Rock that night. An’ Bridget ran up and 
down like a mad one. Mo creach! The lass wass fair demented. 

‘ At last there came a sign from the ship herself, and we crowded 
at the water’s edge. A lad, little more than a boy, I'll wager, was 
standing there on the bulwark with a heavy lashing of rope round 
him. Then he dived. God! But it seemed he would never come 
up again; but there he wass in a minute, sooming like a duck. 
Man, man! Yon wass the plucky one! He came nearer, an’ I 
wass just for louping in to give him a hand when he went down. 
A spar that wass floating about, loose-like, came over on the top 
of a wave and nipped him. He sank like a stone, poor lad! 

‘There wass tremendous confusion on shore at that, and worse 
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on the ship, but no sooner had the lad disappeared than another 
wass there to try his luck. This wass a full-grown man—as fine 
a figure as ever stood in boots! He stayed not a minute, but dived 
like a gannet, and before we were through rubbing our eyes, there 
he wass ten yards from us. I made a rush for him—the old, brave 
fairies were still in my head—but I wass too late. Something 
knocked me flat in the sea, and when I came to myself after a while, 
there wass Bridget half-way up the beach with a naked man in 
tow. That lass had saved the man that saved the ship, and what 
did she do but hand him the shawl off her back. Dhia! but yon 
wass the stout fellow ! 

‘Yes! Yes! We saved them all, and a poor, starved lot of 
lads they were when we had them safe on the shore. We would 
have stood round them like a herd of foolish stirks, listening to 
the story, but they were wet to the skin, and perished with cold 
and hunger. Oh! it wass a sad, sad sight yon! Two or three 
of them had great, ugly wounds, an’ one poor lad had his leg-bone 
snapped on him like a reed. It was no time, indeed, for a palaver. 
We happed them as well as we could, an’ left that poor vessel on 
the black rocks. The lad that had soomed ashore with the rope 
wass carried to Ardlamy.’ 

Angus paused for a time, and sat close-eyed as if in the light 
sleep of old age. We sat in silence, waiting for a sign, till a peat 
fell from the fire on to the hearth-stone. Roused by the noise, 
the old man took up the tale again. 

‘I got to love that lad like a brother. He stayed with me 
three weeks an’ I wass glad to have such brave company. He 
wass an orphan, you see, and as well off at Ardlamy as daundering 
through the streets of Greenock on the hunt for another ship. I 
gave him clothes, an’ a roof over his head, an’ a Highland welcome, 
an’ it wass return enough for me to have a hero at my board. The 
neighbours would aye be dropping in for a crack wi’ the man that 
saved the ship, an’ I, the foolish one, thought there wass maybe 
some kind of credit in playing host. An’ a grand fellow he wass, 
too, cheery as you like, an’ daft like a boy when it came to working 
with the horses or the beastial. An’ many’s the splendid tale he 
had to tell of travel in the seven seas. God forgive me! But I 
even forgot Bridget for the time. 

“I forgot the lass, I tell you, till I saw a sight one day that near 
stopped the breath in me. I wass in the high field, spreading 
wrack against the spring ploughing, and once as I rose to give my 
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back a stretch, a man and a lass came over the hill from Leim. 
It was fair deadening to the heart, lads! Yes, yes! Bridget 
and the sailor, for all the world, and linked together in a way there 
wass no mistaking. God! But I wass near the greeting! My 
Bridget, the white one, and him that I was giving food and shelter 
to! First, I wass for running at them like a man that is weak in 
the head, and then a softness came over me. What wass there 
to do but bend to the graip ? 

‘I could hardly look the lad in the face that night. There he 
sat over his porridge as happy and cocky as you like. He talked 
about the fishing, an’ the weather, an’ the fine ship that his next 
one would be—about everything but Bridget. Whiles I could 
have struck him on the mouth, sirs, and then when my fist was 
clenching under the table, there came a great stoon of that liking 
for him that wass on me. He wass that young an’ pretty an’ 
strong! When we parted for the night, he told me that it wass 
time for him to be up and away. 

‘Next morning, I saw him off at the Ferry, with never a sign 
of Bridget or a word about her.’ 

The old man sighed, and went on with the story. 

‘The next month wass black Hell for me, lads. Not a step 
further out of doors did I go than wass needful, an’ not a word did 
I pass with Bridget. Whiles I saw her on the shore or passing over 
by the Spouting Cave, and every time I must run for home like a 
great sheep. At nights I sat in the kitchen before the peats, nursing 
my ills like a cailleach. 

‘Then the sailor-lad came back. Man! _ but he wass a brave 
sight! There he wass as perjink as you like in his new blue suit 
and brass buttons. A ship had come his way, one of the same line, 
and he wass for off in a month for Mexiky. He wass as hearty 
with me as ever, but it wass not Ardlamy for him this time. 
No, no, sirs! The lass had him by the heart-strings, and it wass 
Leim that wass to shelter him.’ 

A foolish tear wetted the cheeks of the old man. Then with a 
hasty movement, as one who is caught in weakness, he brushed it 
away. But a minute passed before he spoke again. 

‘Mr. Cameron married them in the kirk next day. Yes, yes! 
I wass bidden to be there—but can a man look on at his own 
killing ? I climbed the hill next morning, and watched them across 
the hill to the Bay, them that were man an’ wife now. Still and 
on, I sat, and an hour later, the speck on the Sound that wass the 
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ferry-boat gave me the last sight of Bridget for twenty years. The 
tears came then, sirs! Call it bairn’s foolishness if you will, | 
wass sobbing like a yearling when I saw the emptiness of my kitchen, 

‘Twenty years! Well, well! They brought me siller ay 
wisdom, but never another fine girl like Bridget. Ardlamy wass as 
empty as the grave wanting a goodwife. Old Morag that came 
to me as housekeeper was only the mock of what might have been, 
All your books an’ pictures an’ fine town-gear can never make up 
for the want of a bairn’s laugh. 

‘Twenty years! They may be slow in the passing, but they 
do pass. And, oh, sirs, the changes that they bring! I wass to 
find that when next I saw Bridget. 

‘It wass in Greenock, the time o’ the lamb sales, and I wass 
there with as fine a flock o’ beasts as ever came off the Islands, 
They had sold at a fine, hearty price, and the lad that bought 
them would have me take a glass with him. Well, well—we went 
for our dram to the inn that’s in the Cowgate yonder, and sat our- 
selves in the parlour, an’ talked our business. There wass a wheen 
drover-folks there throng at the talking and a woman in the corner 
over-by. She wass a poor-looking cratur with a greetin’ bairn 
inside her shawl, and, God knows! the kind is common enough in 
Lalland towns. My buyer wass cracking away about the beasts 
and the hairst an’ one thing an’ another, but could I keep my eyes 
off that woman? She wass throng with a glass of spirits, but after 
a while she wass through with it, an’ then she turned to pass out. 

‘It wass Bridget! For all the fleshliness about her eyes an’ 
the thirsty hang of her lips, there wass no mistaking the fine hair 
of her—her that wass a great, bulky woman now. I gave hardly a 
word to my friend, but paid the score, an’ followed her over the door. 

Up lanes an’ down wynds, I after her for a time till she opened 
a door down two-three steps and closed it after her. Then I chappit 
at it, and Bridget came to open. 

‘Step in, Angus,” says she, and not a sign of wonder. “I 
saw you at the inn.” It wass as black and foul a room as you 
could wish to see. There wass a deal table in it an’ a wheen dirty 
clothes lying about, an’ little else that I could see. Syne I heard 
a breathing in the corner. It wass the sailor himself. 

***Is that you, John Pollock?” says I. (Aye, that wass his 
name—God! did I not tell you ?) 

‘* Just that, Angus,” he says, and the man’s voice wass fair 
gone with the drink. 
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‘“ What’s this you have come to?” I asked them, and got 
the story. 

‘Man, but it wass a sad, sad tale! For years they had been 
happy in a fine house, and then there wass some trouble about a 
ship. What it wass, they would not say, but it wass a sore fight 
to get another after that. And those he did get, he couldna keep. 
He blamed the steamers, but it wass in my own mind to blame 
the drink. The bairns had died, and, God! the one I saw in the 
inn wass like to follow the same road. An’ there they were—a 
poor, poor drunken pair. My Bridget, laads, an’ him that swam 
through the storm to save his ship ! 

Angus passed his old, veined hand over his eyes. He had to 
be led to the tale again. 

‘I took them to Ardlamy. They were not for going, but I 
argyed an’ stormed till they had to promise. God! Wass Bridget 
not the new woman when she saw the rocks at Leim again! 

‘They bided a month, an’ mended all the time. Away from the 
bottle, Pollock wass the cheery lad I once knew him for, an’ 
Bridget freshened till there wass a look of old Macneil’s daughter 
again. An’ it wass a new life for the bairn. Man, man, but 
he wass the stout boy for his porridge! At the month’s end the 
sailor wass all for Greenock an’ a try at a ship. 

‘I went with him, for there wass a calving quey ready for the 


“market, an’ sure enough he wass waiting for me at the end of the 


day with brave news. He had gotten his ship, and wass to join 
her at Leith in a week’s time. Bridget would sail with him, he said, 
and it wass a gay fellow I took back to Ardlamy. 

‘They left the bairn with me. In time I got a card from Leith 
to say they were sailing that night for Newfoundland. 

‘T never saw them again. The bairn grew up. Whiles he would 
cry for his mammy, and, God knows! I wass hard put to it for an 
answer. In the end, he forgot them—which is the fortune of 
youth—and I prayed that I might too. But a grown man has to 
thole his memories. 

‘It wass years before I heard the story, and then it came from 
the mouth of a drunk sailorman in a tavern by the Broomilaw. 
They had sailed from Leith that night, an’ by the next afternoon 
Pollock was raving drunk. O God! The weakness of the man! 
In the middle of the night, he ran his ship on one of the Shetland 
Isles. Yes, yes, sirs! They were drowned, the two of them. 
Too drunk to move, the sailor said.’ 
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Angus bent his white head over the hands that still were folded 
over the crook of his stick. We feared to speak to him. At last 
he rose straight to his great height, but looked steady and on at 
the fire. 

‘Even the lad could not stay with me. Canada got him, 
There’s been no word this five years, and the last wass to say that 
his land wass poor, poor stuff, and that he wass making for the 
city. 

‘Shipwreck? Aye, aye! Men and women and ships, sirs, 
there’s gales and black rocks for them all. 

‘No, no, lads! I'll bid you good-night. It’s a coarse road to 
Ardlamy, and I am not so hearty as I wass once.’ 
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THE RED TRADITION. 


1, Tot TRADITION OF REVOLUTION, 862 AND 1613. 


We cannot but envy those who at this hour would attempt to 
write the history of the Russian revolution, in an endeavour to 
co-ordinate and explain the incoherent phenomena of this the 
biggest orgy of riot and bloodshed known in historical times. 
Whosoever thinks thus had better remember the lines of Malherbe : 


* Que direz-vous, races futures, 
Si quelquefois un vrai discours 
Vous récite les aventures 
De nos abominables jours 2 ’ 


For, as little as the French revolution could be understood 
without an investigation of its causes in the three centuries that 
preceded it, can the Russian upheaval be explained without a 
knowledge of the country’s history, which alone can throw light 
upon the peculiar anarchical bend of the Slav mind and its marked 
destructive instinct. To do so, we have to revert to the ancient 
monk chronicler of Kiev, Nestor, who relates how about the year 
860 of the Christian era the Finnish and Slav tribes expelled the 
Northmen, but quarrelled so much among themselves that about 
the year 862 they sent a deputation to the Northmen or Variags 
(Scandinavians) asking them to return. ‘Our land,’ said they, 
‘is great and fertile but there isno order in it. Come then and reign 
and rule over us.’ And the three princes of Riis came, the eldest 
among them bearing the name of Rurik. 

Thus reads the opening page of Slav history, of this land in 
our day known as European Russia (minus the Caucasus and the 
Crimea), which from the eleventh to the thirteenth century was 
subdivided into some sixty-four principalities with an approximate 
total of 300 chieftains! Then the sun went down upon this warring, 
anarchical agglomeration of feudal lords and wilful burghers, and 
the darkness of Tartar (Mongol) domination blotted out every 
vestige of civilisation from 1238-1462. The restoration followed, 
with the establishment of the Muscovite Tsar (i.e. Caesar), whose 
prototype Ivan IV. ‘the Terrible’ was crowned at Moscow in 
1547. His house became extinct in his son Feodor I. in 1598, 
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Feodor’s brother-in-law and successor was Boris Godunoy 
(1598-1605), known as the originator of serfdom in Russia, the 
man whose struggles with the false Dmitris (pseudo Demetrius 
the elder and the younger who alleged that they were Ivan the 
Terrible’s second son) resulted in the intervention of foreign mer- 
cenaries and the Polish King Sigismund III., who aspired to the 
Tsardom. Then supervened the revolution led by the Novgorod 
butcher Minin, who nominated a professional soldier, Prince Dmitri 
Mikhailovitch Pojarski, leader of his troops. Terrible as was the 
struggle, Minin knew how to rally Slav orthodoxy in blind anti- 
Catholic fanaticism against the usurping Poles. The uprising 
under his guidance, though repulsive in its excesses, yet showed 
that after centuries of internal disorder, riots, revolutions, 
and invasions, the people rallied under the two-fold impulse of 
a true religious inspiration and the national awakening. On the 
crest of this wave the young son of the metropolitan Philaret, 
Michael Romanov, a relative by marriage of the Rurik dynasty, 
came to the throne as Tsar, elected by a National Assembly (Zemsky 
Soviet), in 1613. From that time onward the history of Russia 
under the Romanovs is well known. We only lay stress on this 


early development of Russian life to show firstly, that violent 
upheaval of the social order, i.e. revolution, lives in and conforms 
with the strongly developed anarchical bend of the Slav mind and 
stood by the cradle both of the Rurik and Romanov dynasties ; 
secondly, that the rally of a Russia emerging from revolution and 
chaos under the egis of the Romanovs was a national cause rein- 
forced and cemented by an orthodox religion which was a living faith. 


II. Tue Apvent or LENIN, 


An entirely different chapter in the history of Russian revolutions 
opened in the night of April 5/6, 1917, Maundy Thursday /Good 
Friday, for then met on the neutral soil of Geneva the rival 
‘maximalists’ and ‘minimalists.’ For some time feverish 
activity had prevailed among the revolutionary exiles inSwitzerland, 
which was natural enough, seeing that the day of their home coming 
was near at hand. In Russia the reigning Romanov, Nicholas II. 
Alexandrovitch, Imperator of all the Russians, had abdicated— 
originally in favour of his brother,—and been superseded by 
Republic under Kerensky. But all this was not enough, the travail 
of Mother Russia had only just begun—new men and new systems 


~ 
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had to come, to be undergone and overcome. Even then, in Geneva, 
everyone in the assembly amid an indescribable tumult propounded 
theories of his own, without ever a thought of concession to the 
views of anyone else, or even the outward semblance of courtesy by 
listening to what another man might have to say. Theories they 
all had, but knowledge none, nor a fixed programme at the back 
of their heads, at least none from which aught but chaos could 
result. These were not men like the historic butcher Minin who 
could not read or write, for to Russia’s and their own undoing 
they were none of them illiterate ; some even displayed the varnish 
of a hastily acquired culture. All of them subjects of the late Tsar, 
few were pure-blooded Russians ; the majority belonged to down- 
trodden and persecuted races which were yearning to come into 
their own. Already they had negotiated in various quarters for 
their return to Russia, but now one Parvus-Helphant, once upon 
a time a pauper, thereafter by common repute the trusted secret 
agent of the late German Ambassador at Constantinople, Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, and in such employ become a rich man, 
brought them into contact with a German intermediary. Soon after, 
these exiles left with their passports in good order and travelled 
across Germany, where all the assistance they required was given 
by authority. As far as religion is concerned, they seemed to 
have none, and, what is worse, no moral principles whatever. The 
power that had of old carried both the Ruriks and the Romanovs 
to the throne, whence they evolved order out of chaos, had either 
been nationalist or orthodox (in the spiritual and political meaning 
of the term) or both ; the power which now superseded the Romanovs 
was material, egotistical and corrupt. We spare the readers the 
names of the travellers,! the more so as several who were prominent 
among them bore other names than those under which they sub. 
sequently became famous and travelled in some cases with ‘ wives’ 
who did not bear their husband’s name. Suffice it to say that 
Vladimir Tlitch Uljanov-Lenin was of the company. 

They went to Russia as liberators and played their part, for 
if ever sonorous phrases marked the birth of freedom, the highest 
human good, they were lavishly used then. In their heart of 
hearts, however, some cried vengeance, among these according to 
various accounts Lenin, who is said to have had a brother to avenges 


1 For details of nam-s see an article entitled ‘Les Révolutionnaires Russes 
en Suisse et leur départ pour la Russie,’ which appeared in the Bibliothéque 
universeile et Revue Sursse, May 1918. 
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The much debated question, as to whether he and his colleagues 
were actually bribed by the Germans, is best dealt with by the 
reflection of a hapless bourgeois who, though he had no reason to 
shield the persecutors of his class, remarked that it was not worth 
arguing the point, as Lenin, even if he accepted tainted money, had 
perhaps done so in order to employ it for what seemed to him a good 
purpose! Perhaps the reader will admit that both the logic and 
the morality of this criticism are symptomatic of the spirit. 

In Petrograd itself the ‘Constituante’ had been established 
and lived one whole night amid regular but ill-directed bursts 
of machine-gun fire. The new rulers of Russia required more 
bayonets for their protection than ever had the Tsar, and con- 
sequently any transfer of power among themselves needed the 
decision of battle to become effective. A ‘ Constituante’! What 
memories of the French Revolution did it not evoke in an awe 
struck world ? But what ambitions did it not raise in the breasts 
of these new leaders of the Russian people who were nobodies a 
few days ago and now resided in the palaces of the mighty Tsar! 
They were fully conscious of their role: one of them in Petrograd 
compared himself to Marat and his woman friend to Charlotte 
Corday. It was only when the meeting asked what Marat and 
Charlotte Corday had done that the speaker grew silent, for he 
knew nothing of it, save that these two names were connected in 
some way with a great revolution in France about a century ago! 
An unerring instinct guided him in the belief that all revolutions 
are alike which, if he referred only to violent changes forced on a 
community by rioting mobs, is undoubtedly true. But what he 
ignored was that the French Revolution followed upon a period 
of careful intellectual preparation when great minds conducted a 
searching inquiry into the nature and the rights of man and the 
origin of society. He did not know that intellectual element which 
made of the French Revolution something infinitely greater than 
a transitory scene of bloodshed, the enlightened bourgeoisie which 
upheld its postulates. Farfromit! In his ignorance he denounced 
the bourgecisie and appealed to the secret and direct vote of all 
men and women above the age of eighteen, notwithstanding the 
fact that some 70 per cent. of all males and some 90 per cent. of 
all females could not read. No wonder that this short-lived 
Constituante of over 800 members only contained forty represen- 
tatives of the bourgeisie, the majority of whom wisely refrained 
from rutting in an appearance ! 
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The liberators of Russia, ‘ Lenin, Bronstein-Trotzky & Co.,’ 
had great notions of the freedom of the press. Only, in practice, 
the great journals of Petrograd and Moscow ceased to appear 
because their staffs got tired of producing them. They could well 
be spared, for every chieftain of the neo-absolutism of demagogy 
yan his own paper which sold at anything from twenty to forty 
kopeks a number. This gave the revolutionary tribunals much 
work of censorship, but worried the editors of the journals them- 
selves still more, because the printers, if they did not like the text, 
were passionately addicted to inserting their own diatribes. 
Besides, if it was possible to sell a newspaper secretly, it fetched 
what money there was going. 

The one bond which united all the maximalists was their haste 
to govern, their anxiety to give their respective systems a trial. 
A scarcity of foodstuffs in Petrograd, which was largely artificial, 
had brought down the Tsar and opened the gates to Kerensky : 
the threat of famine, due to organised corruption, broke the back 
of Kerensky and installed Lenin. A people are never keen for 
any length of time on war if their stomachs are empty, as Bismarck 
well knew when he starved Paris in 1870, and derided the English 
humanitarian efforts to relieve the resulting distress. A Russia 
short of food was exactly in the same predicament : hunger gnawed 
at the vitals of the State. So the Bolshevik emissaries could go 
to Brest-Litovsk and sign a peace treaty ‘ without looking at it’ 1 
(March 3, 1918). 

Neither a nationalist principle (which was not theirs) nor an 
orthodox fanaticism (they either belonged to another belief or had 
discarded all belief) stood behind the leaders of this revolution. 
Far from it, the ethical foundation of the State as such, the rights 
of the subjects therein and their faith, was not upheld, but attacked. 
The truth is that the Orthodox Church, which had carried the 
Romanovs to the throne in 1613. had in long subservience to the 
secular power come to be identified with it and with its reptile 
system of political police. Spiritually she still held the deeply 
religious, but none of the satraps of Tsardom save in external 
obeisance. As for the rebels, the exiles, the partisans of the left, 
whether these were moderate or extreme, within the pale of the 
Church or without it, they had no love for what had become in 
the last hundred years—and particularly since Pobjedonoszev 


‘Tt was signed for Russia by Grigori Jakovjevich Sokolnikov. a member 
of the ‘Central Committee of the Union of Workmen, Soldiers and Peasants,’ 
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(1827-1907) the long arm of the State machinery of Tsardom. 1) 
them Orthodoxy with an estimated total of 400,000 churches and 
900 monasteries was the legitimate prize of the successful revolution. 
ary. Hence ‘ to save the revolution ’ they decreed the separation 
of Church and State, but according to their wont proceeded with 
such haste that their policy immediately reacted upon the social 
question, for while the hierarchy was rich and the monks wer 
celibates, the common ‘ popes ’ were poor and their families had to be 
maintained. Thus the last named were soon thrown on the streets, 
and their processions collided with the clamouring, bloodthirsty, 
starving proletariat, considerable elements of which were out of 
work, notwithstanding the fact that the whole revolution was 
ostensibly for their benefit. The longer it lasted, the worse it 
was bound to become, a3 the demagogue tyrants had disbanded the 
army, for fear that it might one day be mindful of its tradition, 
and hunger became the recruiting sergeant of the Red Guards and 
the other Soviet troops who, up to the date covered in this 
investigation, that is to say up to Mid-August 1918, were minded 
to fight anybody but the Germans. 


III. Tur REVOLUTION IN THE UKRAINE. 


Meanwhile the demagogues who had been lifted to power at 
the outset of the revolution (Kerensky) had foolishly recognised 
the Ukraine as a separate entity. We purposely do not say ‘ state, 
because the crection of a ‘ state of the Ukraine’ is a fiction. The 
expanse of teiritory known under that name is theoretically in- 
habited by the ‘ Little Russians,’ but in reality the population 3 
so mixed that in the capital, for instance, in Kiev, they amount to 
less than a fifth of the inhabitants. The Ukrainian tongue is 1 
Russia proper a dead language, but the same as that spoken by 
the Ruthenians in Austrian Galicia. 

The nationalist party, the so-called Samostiniki, divided natw- 
ally into two classes ; the extremists who ambitioned to resemble 
the Dnjepr Cossacks (wearing their peculiar headgear: _ short 
cropped hair with a tuft on the top), and the moderates who did 
their best to pretend that they knew the language of their ancestors. 
The entire party was not large but for years past suborned by 
Austrian gold. In this connection i* is significant that the rise 
to power of the Samostiniki after the outbreak of the revolution 
immediately raised the language question. This however was 
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not easy to solve, as no authoritative grammar existed, and thenew 
officials, who had to master it within three months, greeted one 
another in it and then carried on their deliberations in the only 
idiom they really knew—in Great Russian. The Austrians, at 
a later date when they entered the country, popularised the new 

learning by means of Ruthenian actors specially imported for the 


urpose. 
, Under these conditions the first Rada met and swiftly passed 
into history. But it had time to decree the partition of all agricul- 
tural land among the peasantry, and to declare the various issues 
of Russian paper money, the many municipal paper notes, the 
Polish paper money and, last but not least, the German counterfeit 
thereof (printed in Polish on one side and in German on the other) 
illegal tender. The obvious consequence of these measures was 
to force the whole of the propertied classes into opposition to the 
government and destroy credit to such an extent that the peasants— 
more often than not utterly unable to read—valued paper money 
(which they only took when they had to) by weight! But the 
Rada did more than that, for profiting by Kerensky’s weak-kneed 
concession, it withdrew the Ukrainian units from the front in order 
to form a national army at home. In the event this step proved 
not only the undoing of Russia but of the Ukraine itself, for the 
troops so withdrawn constituted the only body possessed of the 
semblance of organisation, found themselves masters of the situation 
and, Rada or no Rada, plundered the inhabitants. Until then, be 
it noted, the Ukraine nationalists aimed at autonomy, but as the 
French proverb says ‘ the appetite comes in the eating,’ so they now 
ambitioned absolute independence. About this time the dis- 
integration of the Russian Army in the field made rapid progress, 
and tuough the Siberian Rifle Brigades (in Rumania and else- 
where) retained a modicum of respect for authority, the purely 
Russian formations were getting out of hand. Lenin was now 
(in the late autumn of 1917) governing on principles which differed 
vastly from Kerensky’s, and from 1918 onwards Bolshevism spread 
into Southern Russia. It preceded the arrival of a Soviet Army 
(Red Guards &c.) which, some twenty thousand strong, besieged 
and bombarded Kiev. This enraged the Rada, which treated the 
Bolsheviki within the town with appalling severity ; but it did not 
worry the hungry population, which good humouredly declared 
its neutrality in this civil war. Still less did it affect the Austro- 
German prisoners, who walked about scot free and safe even as 
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to their private belongings. But the Rada troops were fighting 
the Bolsheviki in the proportion of 1 to 5 and had no artillery, 
In Mid-February 1918, after twelve days’ bombardment, the town 
fell to Muraviov, and whoever had not fled was massacred op 
principle. It was then that the extraordinary incident occurred 
which, though it has been related by several witnesses, can 
yet bear repetition. The demobilised Russian officers in Kiey 
had also declared their neutrality and taken no part in the 
proceedings. On the entry of the Soviet Army, some 2400 of 
them, although they had means of defence and were attacked by 
a force hardly superior to themselves, were positively hypnotised 
by terror, like rabbits at the sight of the ferret. Without the 
least resistance they had themselves marched out to the Tsar's 
park and were there machine-gunned in sections. A corre. 
spondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (number of July 15, 1918), 
who goes into all these matters in great detail, relates that even 
several hundred schoolboys, fifteen to seventeen years oid, 
were shot because Ukrainian propagandist literature was found 
on them. He also says that any inhabitant who stood possessed 
of a ‘red pass,’ as issued by the ‘ free Cossacks’ (these so-called 
‘free Cossacks’ being, as we said, Samostiniki extremists) was 
shot, but the Bolsheviki, not being able to read, killed also a 
number of their own leaders who had red identification papers. 
Be that as it may, the Bolshevik Government gently announced 
that it was not engaged in a war on the people, but only 
desirous of exterminating all Ukrainians, all officers, and ‘he 
whole bourgeoisie. The correspondent referred to gives the total 
of civilians who fell victims of this policy in the town of Kiev 
alone at 5000, but judging from other accounts this figure is well 
under the mark. Apart from that, released criminals terrorised the 
town to such an extent that the citizens organised a volunteer 
guard, which, however, dared not be too effective. It goes without 
saying that the Bolsheviki sacked and plundered the town, that 
they declared the Rada paper money illegal, and circulated fresh 
notes of their own. They were by now haunted with the illusion 
that the capitalist states were the originators of all evil that had 
befallen the world, and their leader Lenin, not content with reform- 
ing his own country by destroying property, dreamt dreams of 
Soviet world-hegemony under which the rich were to be despoiled 
by the poor all over the globe. At least he pretended to reform 
Germany by wireless, much to the annoyance of the German High 
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Command, which protested and threatened. But his followers 
were more practical, and decreed that no man had a right to possess 
more than 400 roubles, and these they ‘ called in’ against promis- 
sory notes which were to be redeemed by some future issue! 
They confiscated all the pawnshops and then, recanting, declared 
that property was property wherefore personal articles could be 
redeemed by anyone able to do so. A few misguided who fell 
into the trap repurchased their property, in lieu of which, however, 
to their great dismay, they again received promissory notes. 


IV. GERMAN INVASION OF THE UKRAINE. 


But the day of reckoning was at hand. The front was deserted. 
Soldiers left by platoons without leave and did not return. Others 
sold their guns, motor-cars, transport vehicles, equipment, other 
people’s food, &c., either to their own people in the back areas or 
to the enemy opposite them. The artillery, in particular, was out 
of action for want of personnel, and the Soviet Red Guards did not 
know how to fire a gun. As a solitary instance we may relate 
the case of a riot in Moscow, when the shelling of the Kremlin came 
in question. The Soviet artillery brought their cannon up within 
about 300 métres, but not being able to sight a gun, opened the 
breech to make sure that the objective—large enough in all con- 
science—was visible through the barrel. That done, they loaded 
and—fired right over it. This little incident plainly shows that 
such troops could not oppose the Germans even had they been so 
minded, Yet the Germans were advancing again, partly on the 
pretext of restoring law and order, partly on the ground that the 
Ukraine was now an independent state which should come to terms 
with them as befitted its dignity. The more subtle argument, that 
Russian plenipotentiaries who signed peace treaties without looking 
at their clauses, were perhaps not the best authoritative exponents 
of their contents, did not occur to their super-Nietzschean men- 
tality. The Ukraine was their ‘ Kornkammer,’ which still con- 
tained part of the previous year’s (1917) harvest and needed only the 
requisite touch of Prussian administrative energy for the securing of 
the 1918 harvest. The Germans had visions of a never-ending war 
ably maintained by an inexhaustible supply of food. Besides all 
over Russia Republics and States of all kinds were springing up 
like mushrooms, so that a little geographical knowledge was any- 
how desirable for a new map of Europe in use at German schools. 
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As some of these Republics (including the Ukraine) had not even 
frontiers and not a few of them no Government, it was as well to 
know where they really were. Moreover the Turks showed 4 
surprising reluctance to march on Baghdad and were attracted 
by the Baku oil-wells (via massacred Armenia) as moths are by a 
candle. After all, if it came off, there was money in that, and 
money means twice as much to a Young Turk than it does to 
any other human being, which is saying a great deal. When the 
Germans remonstrated and pointed out that it was militarily 
sounder to concentrate against the hated British, the Turks good- 
naturedly replied that the possessions of their Sultan Mehmed V,, 
surnamed ‘ Ghazi’ (the ‘ winner of victories ’), being guaranteed in 
solemn treaty by their mighty German allies, they could not see 
the least reason for hurry ! 

But the invasion of the Ukraine by the Central Powers’ Army 
had begun. The Germans, moved by humanitarian considerations 
to spare a town which they required for billeting, suggested to 
the Bolsheviki to invoke the decision of arms in the open, which 
met with their full approval ; as a rearguard action in main direction 
Poltawa suited their appreciation of the situation. Their artillery, 
entrusted to the Czecho-Slovaks, covered the retreat of a dis- 
organised rabble which, taken as a whole, fought poorly against 
the invader. The Austro-Germans on their entry into Kiev were 
welcomed as friends and the Rada supported by foreign bayonets 
returned. Had the Central Powers’ High Command at last under- 
stood the psychology of any other nation but their own, no rule 
could have begun under brighter auspices. But the Germans 
‘ demanded ’ friendship, ‘ required’ many things, and in a country 
which was already a prey to paper money to an extent which bafiles 
the imagination, committed the blunder of handing the illiterate 
peasantry requisition bonds, 

That was their undoing. The Great Russians and the Jews 
launched interpellations in the Rada, which they took seriously as 
a representative assembly, while the Germans did not. A coup 
d'état being imminent, they dissolved the Rada through a junior 
officer accompanied by a few troops, and set up the Hetman Skoro- 
padski who, having but one Ukrainian division, was absolutely 
dependent on their good-will. The peasants, who in 1917 had for 
the first time in history tilled their own soil with unparalleled zeal, 
were again dispossessed by the landlords reinstated with German 
aid, and relapsed into their time-honoured lethargy. This attitude 
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not harmonising with the real objects of the invader, pressure 
was applied to force the idle to work. The result is known: con- 
flicts between armed bands took place throughout the country 
and risings which were cruelly suppressed. By March 1918 
Bolshevism was temporarily less violent but still spreading. The 
inhabitants suffering alike from friend and foe, without a recognised 
medium of exchange and, as the result of the long civil war, de- 
prived of the most essential agriculiural implements, lived from 
hand to mouth for their bare sustenance. Communications with 
Western and Southern Europe as with the remainder of Russia, 
ever more perilous, practically ceased and by midsummer 1918 
the solitary news item which reached the outside world was the 
assassination of Field-Marshal von Eichhorn, the military Governor. 

More momentous developments in the western theatre of war 
by then engrossed the attention of a generation privileged to live 
through times in which history is being made at a rapid pace. In 
the great drama which is this world war, now passing through its 
last and most inspiring act, even the Russian upheaval is but an 
incident, although, not in intellectual attainment, but in physical 
abomination, it dwarfs what our ancestors and we ourselves once 
considered the great orgy of the French Revolution. 


W. L. BLENNERHASSETT. 
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ARE you going to the opening of the Parthenon to-day ? 

What? No; I don’t intend to waste time on such ceremonial 
nonsense. Besides, I don’t approve of all the waste of money that 
has gone to set up such a white elephant. Haven’t we just come 
through a frightful war? Hasn’t the whole city been burnt and is 
it half-built yet ? Aren’t people living in caves under the hills, 
and in tents and huts? And what is Perikles doing to put their 
bits of stones together ? 

But it is in honour of the goddess who has protected us. 

Protected us? And the whole city burnt and destroyed ? 
Posterity will curse us for madmen, I tell you. Perikles would have 
been better employed setting up banks for the assistance of trade, 
and in giving the contractors priority of supply and a guarantee 
against loss in rebuilding shops and houses. Why, there must 
have been five hundred talents spent on these architects and 
sculptors, fellows that the republic has absolutely no use for. A 
more superfluous set of men never existed, and even the leisurely 
work they have to do they don’t seem to attend to. You can see 
them running after the girls any hour of the day, and if you 
happen to pass the wrestling-field there they are, idling about or 
sketching or something. 

Yes, they’re a pretty hopeless lot. I have often heard that 
Pheidias is terribly dissatisfied with their work, and that on their 
part they have simply stopped paying any heed to him. 

Well, man, well! Why does Perikles stand it? Why doesn’t 
he make them join up and fight for their country instead of idling 
away their time and eating up other people’s money ? 

You may well ask; but they’ve got round Perikles. Pheidias 
did complain about them. He’s sixty-five and ought to have been 
left in peace to do the gold and ivory statue of Athene. Naturally 
at his age a man can’t do a great deal. But these young devils 
made him so miserable that at length he complained to Perikles. 
Perikles suspended them all on the spot, and then they got hold 
of that incarnate fiend Alkibiades and he demanded an inspection 
of the work that had been done. I don’t believe it’s true, but they 
do say that when they pointed out the work on their frieze and their 
pediments and contrasted it with the work done by the sculptors 
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engaged by Pheidias, Perikles laughed for a week and reinstated 
them all. I daresay it’s a lie, manufactured by Alkibiades, for 
that’s the kind of thing he shines in. 

I’ve seen some of their work. All kinds of figures bending 
about or rising or lying in each other’s laps. No repose; no 
dignity ; none of that splendid standing on two legs that Pheidias 
does so well, and never a decoration of any kind to interest you. 
Now, Pheidias scatters a thousand details over shields and helmets 
and sandals, but these modern fools will have none of them. They 
have no patience, and they take no pains. 

And yet they laugh at Pheidias and the old gang, as they call 
them. 

Laughing is the least of it. That conceited fool Alkamenes 
wasn’t a week on his job when he tackled Pheidias to his face. 
He went into the old man’s workshop and unrolled the design of 
the metopes that Pheidias had supplied him with. 

‘Look here, grandfather,’ he said. ‘The day for this kind of 
thing is past. To give a man a centaur to reproduce was reasonable 
enough before mankind knew what was inside its skin, but the 
thing won’t do nowadays. You see, a centaur, as the poets call 
this creation of theirs, would require to have two sets of lungs, 
two sets of shoulders, two hearts, and double everything else in 
the way of puddings and what not. Now, a hundred years ago, 
when you were a boy, people and poets didn’t know that, and 
so they made up things about centaurs, and the sculptors followed 
them quite joyfully. We on the contrary know our anatomy 
and physiology from dissection and study, and we decline to 
touch this series. We suggest that you give us the pediments 
to do, 

Good, my word. What did Pheidias say ? 

What could he say? Perikles and Themistokles before him 
had expressly invited sculptors from all paris of Greece to decorate 
the Parthenon, and so Pheidias had really no control over them, 
for he couldn’t go and sack them as he wanted to; it would be a 
public affront to Paros where Agorakritos and Kolotes come from, 
and to Lemnos, the home of Alkamenes, and to Krete whereabouts 
Kresilas belongs. Of course he could complain to Perikles, but 
naturally he didn’t want to be always complaining, and didn’t 
complain till they grew unbearable. Then we know how Perikles 
gave him away. 

They did try one or two of the centaurs after all, didn’t they ? 
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Yes, bless you, just to show Pheidias and his gang, as they put 
it, how much they could improve on his design and on his old 
men. Violent attitudes and contortions and no repose ; these are 
their characteristics. As if such clownishness were permissible 
in the precinct of the goddess ! 

Well, they have got more than their share of the job. They 
got the whole design and execution of the pediments with about 
fifty huge figures, the whole Ionic frieze representing the procession, 
and even some of the metopes outside. They do say that Alkamenes 
wouldn’t touch Pheidias’s design for the pediments. ‘ Let him 
stick to his gold and ivory or to his centaurs,’ said he. ‘I can 
design things that bear more resemblance to life.’ 

It is a consolation that after they have been sent packing 
nobody will trouble about them any more. After all, they are 
very unimportant members of the community, even though they 
do get five minutes of Perikles’s time to settle their rows. These 
triflers signify nothing in the life of the city. Our Archons, the 
Strategi, the orators, the poets, even the actors and musicians, 
are much more important than these stone-cutters. 

Yes, it is aggravating to hear these fellows Alkamenes and 
Agorakritos telling the young men in the wrestling-field that even 
though Greece and all her institutions were to perish their marble 
would remain to show what Lemnians and Parians could do, and 
what kind of stuff the wrestlers were. 

One would think that Pheidias was nothing, and that Myron 
and Kanachos never existed. But in spite of their conceit it is 
Pheidias’s gold and ivory statue of Athene that the people are dying 
to see, not their contortions on the pediments. 

There again Alkamenes has a sneer ready. ‘ Because of the 
gold and ivory,’ he says, and points to the Dionysos of Agorakritos 
on the eastern pediment and to his own three draped women. I 
was at the private view, and I saw nothing in them. But the gold 
and ivory Athene was a marvellous sight. Inspiring! Godlike! 
I heard Alkamenes commenting on it to some of his friends. 
‘Observe the shield. The old man will have his horrible fights 
between women and men, his grotesques, and a thousand details that 
belong to the inferior arts of the Pompeion.’ 

I heard him elaborate the same sneer in a lecture he gave at 
the Akademeia on the third of last month. I went to hear what 
he had to say. 

It would be as personal as usual, I suppose ? 
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Personal wasn’t the name for it. Offensive I should say. Such 
brag, too! Such feeble conceit !— 

‘My friends Agorakritos, Kolotes, Kresilas, and a few others,’ 
he said, ‘have evolved some new conceptions of this noble art of ours. 
We have determined to appeal not only to the Greeks but to man- 
kind. We have once for all discarded the rubbish of the poets. 
We have recoiled with disgust and anger from the common subject 
of Amazons and Greeks fighting each other. Let the poets lie 
as they please, it is not for us to degrade our art by representing 
men slaughtermg women. We are dissatisfied too with these 
everlasting centaurs, partly man and partly animal. Outside of 
the imaginations of poets such creatures never existed; only a 
childish mind could conceive them, for their construction would be 
unnatural. Yet these things disfigure many a pediment. 

‘We dislike these gold and ivory monstrosities too, though we 
recognise that the public demands them and gapes at them, falls 
prostrate before them. A statue thirty-three feet high, like this 
new effort of Pheidias, cannot be a representation of the human 
body at all, and you may observe that those who go to see it are 
overwhelmed by the expensiveness of the gold covering, by the 
ivory, by the multitude of carvings on the shield and sandals, by 
the serpents, the helmet, the Victory, the pillar, by everything 
except the unity of the living body and of its garment with the 
soul that informs them. 

‘We have chosen our subjects. To repeat the creations of the 
past is to dishonour our art. We have chosen the divine flesh and 
blood of supreme men and women, the pleasant or fierce aspect of 
horses, even of cattle and sheep. No barbarism of conception or 
of workmanship shall soil our fame; our violence shall be the 
athletic or the maiden-like gestures of youth; the sweetness and 
triumphant beauty of Greece are ours, more than the poet's or 
the orator’s or the politician’s, and we believe that our rendering of 
that sweetness and grace shall be appropriate to mankind’s idea 
of excellence in all ages to come. 

‘Gold and ivory monstrosities are already found out in the 
eyes of the educated, but the time can never come when the perfect 
beauty of youth in its vigour will be undesirable in the eyes of any 
that live. We are the first generation of men that has thoroughly 
understood the bones, the muscles, the skin, the hair, the pro- 
portions, the poise, that are the fabric of beauty, and we shall not 
admit to our conceptions any imagination that could debase either 
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the truth or the ideal of man and woman that we have conceived, 
To the Persian or to the Egyptian the sight of a centaur on our 
temples is a sign merely of our belief in devils. What shame this 
to be put on an art that is universal! We desire to reach the 
Persian as well as the Greek, and we believe we can reach him. 

‘Henceforward the art of sculpture goes on according to the 
laws that govern the art of stonework, no longer according to the 
rules that may be suitable for literature.’ 

And so on. 

All talk. Well I must be going. You're not in the procession 
this year ? 

No, but I daresay I may look on. My boy is one of the horse- 
men, and it does me good to watch him. 

Farewell. Pheidias is giving a wine party to-night and I have 
been invited, so I suppose after all I must turn out to the Propylaia 
at least. I shall probably see you there. 

ARCHIBALD STALKER: 
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THE ATTITUDE AND FUTURE OF SWEDEN. 


IN no previous war have neutral nations been under so severe a 
strain, or found themselves in so parlous a position. It was, 
indeed, no new thing that such nations should be put to discomfort 
and loss through a war in which, prima facie, they had little or no 
concern, and to whose causes they had not contributed. But it 
has been a wholly unheard-of thing in the history of civilised war- 
fare that neutral nations should be called upon to see their merchant 
shipping sunk without a warning, their peaceful sailors and peaceful 
passengers murdered, without a hope of redress or remedy. For 
the remedy, if remedy it were, would have been to plunge their 
country into a war which must have spelt misery, and might have 
spelt ruin to them. Neutrality at all costs has therefore been 
the watchword of these nations. If it had always been a quite 
genuine neutrality there would be little to complain of. 

And so we have seen Spain, a proud and sensitive nation, 
submitting to outrage after outrage with at best a half-in-earnest 
protest. And when at last the ancient spirit seemed fairly roused 
she has had to be content with accepting as a gift, hardly as a 
tight, a ship for ship compensation. Ship for ship—but what of 
the Spanish lives? The days seem far back when a nation could 
make war for a seaman’s ear—Jenkins’ ear—to maintain the 
principle that a nation was responsible for the safety of the least 
of its subjects—one might say, even for the least piece of him. 
To-day the price of the principle, the price of Spanish lives, has 
seemed too heavy to pay. 

So too Holland, whose position has been more terrible than 
that of any other neutral, has had to see her fishermen murdered, 
her hospital ships sunk, her merchant shipping torpedoed. She 
has, between the two sets of belligerents, found herself between 
the devil and the deep sea, and if her policy has at times seemed 
to savour of accepting a little bit of both, yet her fate, if she had 
thrown in her lot with either belligerent, stared her too clearly 
in the face. It boots not to ask what a Van Tromp, a De Reuter, 
a De Witt would have done in their day. To-day is not their day. 

It is not, however, with either of these nations or with any 
of the other neutrals that I propose to deal, but with Sweden only. 
No sensible Englishman could desire that she should have set aside 
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her neutrality, no one can blame her for maintaining it by every 
righteous means. No just person could refuse to applaud her 
if she should have refused to imperil her position by showing 
partiality in her dealings with the rival nations. But no truthful 
person can pretend to believe that the attitude of the Swedish 
Government has been always of a kind to earn this warm applause, 

So far as the people of Sweden are concerned, let me say at once 
that, as a lover of things Swedish and the Swedes, like so many of 
our countrymen, I know of no population who seemed so little 
likely to stand aloof from the high ideals of humanity, liberty, 
good faith, and justice to the smaller nations, which one side 
claims as the watchword of its cause—no population, at first sight, 
was s0 little likely to soil its ideals by a consent to the deeds which 
have defaced the warfare of the Central Powers. No Englishman 
who has travelled much amongst the Swedes, and who inevitably 
knows them as one of the kindliest, most self-respecting peoples 
of Europe, could bring himself to believe that the Swedish people 
at large, if they knew the truth, would be of the same mind as 
their rulers seem to have been. But the German propaganda has 
nowhere been more strong than in Stockholm, and the minds of 
the people have been largely poisoned by it. For example, it is 
still a widely spread belief in Sweden that the sinkings of hospital 
ships by the Germans are justified by the fact of their being 
systematically used by England for the transport of troops. The 
pro-German portion of the Swedish press—a very powerful portion 
indeed—take good care to keep this kind of lie alive. 

It will be well, however, to consider what are the main causes 
which have made Sweden—a country allied to us in race, in ideals, 
in manner of thought and outlook—adopt an attitude which, 
to say the least, has not been cordial towards the Entente. 

The first cause is the strongly pro-German character of the 
Court and its surroundings. The Queen herself as a German 
Princess has, naturally—and no one could ask or even wish that 
it should be otherwise—her heart’s sympathy with those of her 
old home. But no one pretends, and least of all the lady herself, 
that as Queen of Sweden she has displayed herself as other than 
frankly and even violently pro-German. In theory when a foreigner 
becomes a Royal Consort in any country, he or she—let us stick 
to ‘she’ for short—sinks her past nationality and becomes wholly 
of the nation which she has adopted. The theory, to be sure, 
has not got beyond the theory stage save in the rarest instances, 
and Sweden is not one of these. In theory a Queen Consort abstains 
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from all public manifestations of her partiality, however natural, 
and avoids all that can wound the feelings of foreign agents 
accredited to her Court. In theory she is to make sacrifice, if 
necessary, of all outward show of her preferences on the altar of 
State decorum. Perhaps in justice to the present Queen it may 
be said that she has hardly been asked to make this sacrifice in the 
atmosphere by which she is surrounded. However this may be, 
it may be said that the very best thing which Sweden owns, namely, 
the Swedish national character, is not, of course, to-day to be 
sought for in its best development in the high Court society of 
Stockholm. The fact counts for much. 

The second great factor in Sweden’s attitude in the early years 
of the war has been the fear of Russia. Thirty years ago the fear 
was almost dormant—too dormant perhaps, for there was sound 
reason for it, and Sweden awoke to it somewhat tardily. It was 
not indeed until, in the last years of the century, Russia laid heavy 
hands on the guaranteed liberties of Finland, that Sweden fully 
realised that in place of the independent buffer-State whose army 
was merely raised and pledged for home defence, she now had the 
true military frontier of Russia pushed forward till it touched her 
own, And here, if the position is to be understood, the reader 
must take up an atlas, wherein he will become aware of a piece 
of mapping of a very extraordinary character. By the treaty of 
1809, which made Finland an autonomous State with her own 
Constitution, her own laws, her own religion within the Russian 
empire, a new boundary was given to Finland in her north-east 
comer. Her frontier up against Sweden was to follow, from Tornea 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, the line of the River Tornea 
slightly north-west to the point where the River Muonio joins it, 
From here, due north-west to the divide between Norway and 
Sweden, the Muonio and Kungama rivers become the frontier 
between Sweden and Finland. To carry this into effect an oblong 
and fairly regular narrow finger of land, hardly twenty miles across 
at one point, was driven between Sweden and Norway, its blunt 
end at the top of the divide reaching to within less than thirty- 
five miles of the Norwegian sea. This finger of land is, especially 
in its higher portion, so desolate and barren as to be useless for any 
purpose save one. It is impossible to believe that the Russian 
map-maker in 1809 had not in view the future usefulness of these 
barren, frozen acres of rock as a means of approach to the deep 
water, unfrozen all the year round, of the Norwegian fiord. And 
if before the days of railways or submarine bases, they carried this 
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potential usefulness, of how much greater actual value do they 
become to-day. It seems as if the mappers had been gifted with 
second sight. Whether it be Russia, or whether it be Germany, 
or whether it be an independent Finnish State which holds the 
practical command of Finnish soil, nothing will be easier than 
to run a military railway from Tornea (whither the Finland State 
Railway already runs) along the northern bank of the Muonio 
to the confines of Norway. It is a task, costly perhaps, which 
would make no great demand on the skill of any capable engineer, 
Once there the railway with a line of forts would be a perpetual 
anxiety to Sweden. One cannot doubt that Germany, if she should 
dominate or give a German prince to Finland, would see it done, 
It may be that there were level-headed thinkers enough in Sweden 
to see that the exchange of King Log for King Stork, of an 
inefficient military foe for an efficient, of Russian Finland for a 
German Finland, is not after all the change which a patriotic Swede 
should have desired. Yet they saw, if Germany were to secure a 
complete victory in this war—I merely put the case—Sweden would 
have to see a German neighbour on her northern frontier. And 
how long would Sweden have to wait before Germany found a 
pretext which should enable her to seize the incomparable Swedish 
ironfields—presently to be spoken of—lying not far south of the 
frontier of the Muonio? The Russian Fear must surely, for the 
wiser minds of Sweden, have passed ere this into a German Fear. 

The third and perhaps the most powerful factor in Sweden’s 
attitude has been purely commercial—the access of wealth which 
has come to her commercial magnates, and also to the State itself, 
through her trade with Germany, from which during the war large 
fortunes are being made in Sweden. Even in times of peace Sweden 
has found her best market in Germany. Her windows look out 
for the most part eastwards to the Gulf of Bothnia. She has 
much to give which Germany desires, and much to receive in return. 
It is safe to say that her commercial interests are more linked up 
with those of Germany than of any other country. Much German 
capital is invested in Swedish industrial enterprises—in its mining, 
its timber, its wood-pulp productions. In Stockholm itself German 
money and German energy have had much to say in the develop- 
ment of breweries, printing-houses, and other works. Nowhere has 
‘ peaceful penetration’ made steadier progress, and the Germanising 
of the great trading towns, and especially of Stockholm, is more 
noticeable to foreigners than it seems to be to the Swedes them- 
selves. The first time I saw Stockholm, before the Franco-German 
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War, it was still a typically Swedish town, full of a very special 
charm of its‘own. To-day it is cosmopolitan—still one of the most 
fascinating of European capitals to be sure—but with a distinctly 
German flavouring. The very policemen and car-conductors might 
have been made in Berlin, and you will sit in the evenings in a café 
next to young Germans out of Swedish shops sipping Swedish 
pilsner. With all its charm it is now less Swedish than almost 
any part of Sweden. The courtesy and kindness of one and all, 
not excepting the Germans aforesaid, are still there, however, to 
tell you where you are. But—TI still speak of times of peace— 
in every sense England was farther off to them than Germany. 
Let us however, following up this commercial bond between 
Sweden and Germany, take one industry only, though that the 
most important, and resort presently to the dry evidence of figures. 
The Swedish iron trade is her great source of wealth, greater even 
than her timber trade from her northern forests. The iron fields 
of Central Sweden, rich in a fine phosphorus-free ore worked for 
many centuries, lie across Sweden at intervals in a zone from east 
to west, through which latitude 60 runs, and they include the 
famous mines of Dannemora. But far more important, though 
more lately developed, is the great northern ore field, ‘the Lapp- 
land ore field’ of Norbotten province. These fields of magnetic 
ore lie in the very heart of Swedish Lappland, at Gellivara, Ruo- 
tivara, Svappavara, and above all, at Luossavara and Kiruna-Vara 
—the latter only opened in this century. All these fields, lying 
about one degree above the Arctic circle, are now made fully acces- 
sible by the Arctic railroad since 1903. They offer a yield of superb 
iron ore which has perhaps no equal in the world, unless the un- 
developed fields of North America shall hereafter claim a place 
beside them. Of great extent and of good depth, they are still 
more remarkable for quality. For whereas the average percentage 
of pure iron in the ore of Great Britain is stated at 35 per cent., 
the average of Gellivara iron is 65 per cent., and in the Kiruna- 
Iuossavara fields it is no less than 66 per cent. And it must be 
temembered that the maximum possible is declared by experts 
to be 72 per cent. in any ore, even the purest—that is to say, that 
the rock which contains the ore cannot be of less proportion than 
28 per cent. Furthermore, the working of this ore is easy, and can 
be largely carried out by open-air quarrying. The hill (vara) of 
Kiruna, farthest north of the great fields, is quarried directly into 
the mineral wagons which convey it either to Narvik, the deep water 
port of Norway, or down to Luled at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
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It is at this pot that I must resort to figures, confirming them, 
for the sake of simplicity, to the exports from the aforesaid single 
town of Luled. In the British Consular report (Eyre & Spottis. 
woode), published in 1901, the export of iron from Lulea is stated 
at 1,090,170 tons (all of it from Gellivara, the Kiruna-Luossavara 
mine not being opened till 1903), of which only 81,200 tons went 
to Great Britain, 368,936 tons going to North Germany, and 512,822 
tons to Holland. The Consul (Westerburg) adds, with regard to 
the Dutch supply, ‘The ore is shipped to Holland, whence it is 
usually conveyed to the interior of Germany.’ In 1903, the year 
of the opening of the Arctic railway, the Swedish Government 
published an invaluable gazetteer called ‘Sweden.’ It gives the 
export of the Gellivara-Luled line as of the value, for 1901-2, 
of 1,729,000 kronor, adding, ‘ Most of the Gellivara ore’ (Kiruna 
was not yet opened) ‘ exported goes via Potterdam to Westphalia, 
or via Stettin to Silesia.’ 

The last available consular report is of the date 1911. It 
gives the export for the preceding year from Luled as 1,220,000 
tons (the Narvik export from the Lappland ore field of Kiruna 
was 2,113,496), of which 218,250 tons went to Great Britain, 
634,750 tons to Germany, 285,000 to the Netherlands. The 
British Government has published no consular reports since the 
war began, and I cannot quote with any confidence the occasional 
newspaper paragraphs. But there is good reason to believe that 
the exports of iron ore from Luleé, no matter what their destiny, 
have largely increased during the war. They obviously do not go 
to England. I do not write this from any desire to suggest that 
Sweden is not within her legal rights in exporting iron to a 
belligerent. It was for the Entente to end it if they had been 
able by stopping the vessels and carrying them to a prize-court. 
I merely write it to explain why the Swedish man of commerce, 
who is often reaping a large harvest from the war, regards his 
interests as running on all fours with those of Germany. The 
purely commercial view is often, in all countries, bounded by 4 
very near horizon. It is beyond question that the Swedish com- 
mercial man rightly sees immediate gain lying at his feet from 
the continuance of the war. His stake is one of money, and that 
way seems to him to be the money for the present. I have quoted, 
merely as an example, the iron trade with Germany, and from one 
point only. I might have quoted the timber trade from many 
points also, the copper trade (less important), the wood-pulp trade, 
and others. Enough has been said to emphasise the statement 
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that trade considerations have very largely contributed to the 
pro-German sentiment in the large trading towns, and especially 
in Stockholm. 

Imagine the question as to Sweden’s position after the war. 
To what extent and in what manner would she be affected by (a) 
a complete German victory ? (b) a complete Entente victory ? 

(a) In the event of a complete German victory—it must be a mere 
matter of time, and that no long time, before she found herself 
virtually, if not in name, a province of the German European Empire 
--or, which is much the same, a nominally independent State under 
the ‘ protection’ of Germany. What that would mean to Swedish 
commerce must depend entirely on how soon it suited Germany to 
‘protect ’ for herself the mighty iron fields of Lappland, the mighty 
timber forests of Norbotten, Westerbotten, Jemtland, and other pro- 
vinces of the North. Could any clear-minded Swede fail to see that 
that would be the fate, not merely of Sweden, but of Finland, and 
of Norway (an invaluable submarine base also), under a complete 
German victory ? It is true that her submersion would merely be the 
same that almost every other State in Europe would have to under- 
go. But I never heard a shipwrecked man say that he had liked the 
matter better because so many of his friends were drowned. 

(b) The alternative of a complete Entente victory. It is very 
hard indeed to see what Sweden could possibly lose by this; it is 
very easy to see much that she would gain. She has no accession 
of territory to ask for from the Settlement Conference when it 
comes, nor has she any territory to lose. In this respect she would 
stand exactly where she has stood, but with a freedom not only 
from the old Russian Fear, but from the far more deadly German 
Fear. For her safety will be guaranteed to her as it never was before 
—and this time the guarantees will be no mere scraps of paper for 
German Chancellors to make spills with. She will need to have 
no fear of a military railway along her Muonio frontier ; no fear 
for her Kiruna mines. Swedish statesmen may sleep sound 0’ 
nights, or sitting up may give themselves to the more peaceful 
interests of their people, which are many and great. As for Swedish 
commerce, it will be as great as ever and, as ever, carried on with 
whom she will. Doubtless Germany, from the position on the map, 
will be still her natural and best customer. For Germany will 
still need iron, and plenty of it, though not in such quantities that 
she may still try to dump the hill of Kiruna on the mud of Flanders. 
But then war profits for any country cannot last for ever. And 
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Sweden will, in turn, receive as before much that she needs from 
Germany. The bill for damages which she will have to present 
to Germany will not be so great as that of some of her neighbours 
—unhappy Norway, for example. For Sweden’s sunken ships make 
not so long a list. The lives of Swedish seamen, some few scores, 
or possibly hundreds, will not, I suppose, be put into the bill. And 
Swedish seamen at large do not seem sufficiently outraged by the 
murder of their comrades to be threatening any boycott as our 
own men seem disposed to do. So German shipping will still be 
free to Swedish ports. And Swedish ships can carry commerce 
where they will. In the general shortage of shipping in the world, 
and in the possible reluctance of the nations to use German carriers 
if others are at hand, Sweden, with her neighbour Norway crippled, 
should have a good time in the wake of a complete Entente victory. 
I have been writing—not thinking—as if money and _ that 
which makes money were what Sweden has to think of mainly. 
But is that the only or the best thing a nation has to think of? 
However much it may be made to seem so, I venture to say No. 
There are many, very many Englishmen who believe as I do that 
there is no people in Europe or in the world more capable of 
valuing ideals, humanities, honour, culture, and all that makes 
for true national life more than the Swedes. And nothing that 
has happened has persuaded me, nothing that is likely to happen 
will persuade me, that we are wrong in that belief. On the contrary, 
I am persuaded that there is a very large body of opinion in 
Sweden, and a growing body, which sets the national character, 
the national honour, high above all money question. And the 
best Swedes have long been asking themselves what price they 
are to be asked to pay in exchange for the national soul. The price, 
be it what it may, will be but a poor one if it means that they 
are to see their sons and daughters ever so rich and prosperous, 
with the knowledge at the back of it that the national voice stood 
in the day of the great struggle after human ideals on the side of 
the destroyer of the soul of a great people, of the soul of Sweden. 
That way lies not riches but poverty—the poverty of national 
character, which is to destroy Germany herself. The best product 
of Sweden, her best possession, is the Swedish national character. 
Preserved and honoured it will survive many a change, and even 
disaster, if such should come. But it could not possibly survive its 
own self-destruction were that what Sweden should choose for 1t. 
GerRALD 8. Davies. 
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AN ELEVEN OF ALL ENGLAND. 
BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


‘Sir Henry Lucy has presented to the Reform Club his collection 
of oil portraits of contemporary public men, for which special 
sittings were given to the artist. They include Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Viscount Morley, Sir Francis 
Burnand, Mr. Labouchere, ‘‘ Toby, M.P.,” Sir John Tenniel, Sir 
Henry Irving, Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and the Earl of Rosebery. The portraits will be hung in the 
strangers’ dining-room.’—‘ The Times.’ 


The idea of presenting to a Club, whose Committee thirty-four 
years ago did me the honour of electing me to membership without 
undergoing the ordeal of the ballot, a collection of oil portraits 
of contemporary public men, occurred to me shortly after the 


collection was completed by addition of the portrait of Lord Russell 
of Killowen. I privily communicated the intention to Wemyss 
Reid and Joseph Parkinson, at the time holding leading positions 
in the management of the Reform Club. They cordially approved, 
and fixed upon the strangers’ dining-room as the most appropriate 
place wherein to hang the pictures. 

During its long existence the Club has, through the generosity 
of various donors, become possessed of a notable collection of 
portraits. The latest, presented last year, was one of Mr. Asquith, 
which hangs in the members’ dining-room. Others add interest 
to the spacious hall, by counterfeit presentments of Lord Macaulay ; 
the fifth Duke of Devonshire, better known as Lord Hartington, 
who after close colleagueship with Mr. Gladstone, extending over 
a long period, finally gave up the puzzle of trying to understand 
the ways of his chief ; the Earl of Durham, who left behind a fine 
record as Governor of Canada ; Daniel O’Connell ; Lord Palmerston ; 
Lord Brougham; Richard Cobden; Earl Grey; Earl Russell ; 
Charles P. Villiers; Lord Holland; William M. Thackeray ; 
Bernal Osborne; Fox Maule (afterwards Lord Dalhousie); Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman; W. E. Forster; John Bright ; Earl 
Granville ; W. E. Gladstone ; Charles Dickens ; and Henry Irving. 

These are full-sized paintings by eminent artists. My collection 
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is exclusively formed of what are known as kit-cats. It js 
somewhere written in Scripture, ‘The Lord delighteth not in any 
man’s legs.’ Neither do I, when they are introduced into portraits, 
Limitation to head and shoulders of the sitter naturally guide the 
artist in the direction of concentrating his efforts on the face and 
head, which, after all, are the main things in protraiture. 

My original intention, communicated to Wemyss Reid and 
Parkinson, was to bequeath the portraits to the Club, the gift to 
take effect upon my death. Doubtless it was fancy; but for some 
years later, whilst the old friends were still with us at the Reform, 
sharing occupancy at lunch or dinner time of a famous side- 
table in the dining-room, I was conscious of an embarrassing 
scrutiny. They were ever punctilious in inquiry as to the state 
of my health, a kind custom, suggestive to morbid fancy of the 
supplementary question exchanged with each other when I was 
out of sight and hearing, ‘ How long is this fellow going to live, 
keeping us out of possession of our pictures?’ Alack! like the 
‘little Jane’ of Wordsworth’s maudlin fancy, they were ‘the 
first to go,’ dying some years before realisation of their earnest 
desire to see the Club, which was in exceptional measure their 
home, enriched with the portraits. In connection with the group 
the hand of death has in other quarters been busy. Of‘ The Eleven 
of All England’ portrayed, eight have been bowled out—only the 
Earl of Rosebery, Lord Morley, and Mr. Arthur Balfour, to-day 
remaining at the wickets. 

The collection grew out of an accident. In the exhibition at 
the Grosvenor Gallery in 1886, I was attracted by a kit-cat portrait 
painted by an artist with an unfamiliar name. I felt disposed 
to commission him to do one of myself in the same unpretentious 
style. A difficulty in the way was impossibility of finding time 
for sittings during the Parliamentary Session. I wrote to the 
artist pointing this out, and suggesting that, if the procedure were 
practicable, I would receive him in my study and go on with my 
work whilst he did his. The arrangement proved highly successful. 
I dictated articles to my secretary unembarrassed by—virtually 
unconscious of—the presence of a third party. 

A natural result was avoidance of the attitude of posing, pain- 
fully apparent in photographs, not always absent from oil paintings. 
When, some years later, I sat to Sargent, he told me that not the 
least important and equally difficult function of the artist is the 
posing of his subject. In my case he, by accident, accomplished 
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this preliminary without a moment’s hesitation—a thing, he said, 
rare in his experience. During a subsequent visit to Washington, 
this statement was in measure confirmed. Lunching at The White 
House, Mr. Roosevelt told me that when Sargent arrived on a 
special mission to paint him, the greater portion of two days was 
occupied in endeavour to fix upon a pose that satisfied the artist. 
After luncheon on the second day, returning to the temporary 
studio for renewed effort, the President, leading the way and, in 
accordance with his habit, avoiding waste of time by talking, half 
turned round, and with a hand resting on the banister faced the artist. 
‘That will do!’ cried Sargent. ‘ That’s the very position.’ 
And in it the President, whose death has saddened two 
hemispheres, was painted for the pleasure of his contemporaries 
and the satisfaction of posterity. 
Sargent’s action whilst painting is curious. Standing for a 
moment steadily regarding his subject, seated in the chair before 
the easel, he walks a few steps backward. Then, with brush in right 
hand, suggestive of a poised lance, his palette in left hand as a shield, 
he rapidly advances and almost dabs a bit of colour on the canvas. 
A not infrequent cigar is smoked by him in a morning sitting. 
In society he has the reputation of being a reticent man, ungifted 
with supply of small talk. Whilst I sat to him, he conversed freely. 
One of his stories he enjoyed as much as did the listener. Engaged 
in painting a picture in which a Chelsea pensioner was a prominent 
figure, he happed upon one who, like Mr. Silas Wegg, sported a 
wooden leg. Engaging him as a model, he was consumed by in- 
creasing desire to learn the story of the mutilation. In his fancy he 
pictured the veteran engaged in some desperate encounter, per- 
adventure left all night on the battle-field, to be picked up wet with 
the morning dew and carried off to the base, his case carefully 
considered by the surgeon, who reluctantly but decisively came to 
the conclusion that he must lose a leg. 

Fearful of wounding sensibilities by recalling disaster, he hesi- 
tated to make enquiries. At length he gently enquired when and 
where it happened ? He supposed in the Boer War, that being the 
latest conflict in which, at the time, the country had been engaged. 

‘Lor’ bless you no,’ said the crippled man, with amused smile. 
‘I was through that business sure enough, but came out without a 
scratch. When it was over I had to look about for work and got 
a job with a furniture remover. It was in this very street, higher 
up, on the opposite side. I was helping to bring down a pianner, 
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when I missed my footing, and the instrument—a semmy-grand— 
fellon me. It snapped my leg above the joint so it had to come off, 
Not being able to work I got took on at the ’Orspital.’ 

‘I went on with my work,’ said Sargent, lighting another cigar ; 
‘ but its charm was gone. Instead of picturing my subject amid 
the glare and glory of battle, I persistently saw him lying on the 
staircase under what he called a semmy-grand pianner.’ 

Success of the first experiment in this new departure in por- 
traiture suggested extension. The men whose portraits are most 
desirable form a class whose time is too precious to be spent, by 
the hour, seated before a canvas. The leading case of Mahomet 
and the mountain suggested a method of overcoming the difficulty. 
If a busy statesman could not go to the artist, how would it be 
if the artist waited on the statesman? It did exceedingly well. 
Some of the portraits to-day hanging on the walls of the strangers’ 
dining-room at the Reform Club challenge comparison with 
works of larger size and greater pretension. On one occasion, em- 
barrassing testimony was forthcoming as to the result. At dinner 
one evening in Ashley Gardens, Lady Dorothy Nevill, looking up 
at the portrait of Lord Morley on the wall immediately facing her, 
emphatically said: ‘ That’s the best portrait of John Morley ever 
painted.’ It happened that her neighbour on the right was a 
popular R.A. who, on a commission from Lord Rosebery, had 
painted the statesman who in rare combination adds supreme literary 
gifts to Parliamentary success, leading to the highest Ministerial 
office. ither by display of tact, or not having overheard the 
remark, the R.A. made no sign. 

Another portrait that commands similar commendation in the 
superlative is that of Lord Randolph Churchill. Like the rest, it 
was painted at his private residence. His study in Connaught 
Place served as studio, and the picture faithfully presents his desk, 
chair and other accessories as they appeared when the Leader of 
the Fourth Party was at the height of fame and in the plenitude 
of personal power. The portrait was exceedingly popular with 
Lord Randolph’s family and brought the artist several commissions. 
His sister, Lady Tweedmouth, had her husband painted in the 
same style. Its convenient size made it possible for her to carry it 
with her when, at the end of successive seasons, she started a fresh 
series of hospitalities at her husband’s Highland home, Guisachan. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, desiring to make his mother a pleasing 
present, asked permission to have a replica of my picture, a request 
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readily granted. Guests at dinner or luncheon at Ashley Gardens 
throughout the Parliamentary Session were generous patrons of 
the artist. With characteristic lavishness of enterprise, Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, not yet advanced to the peerage, was moved to 
commission the artist to produce portraits of each of his brothers. 

The artist has a fancy for adding little effects to a picture. 
Shadowed on the glass of the bookcase by which Lord Randolph 
is seated writing, will, on close inspection, be discovered a sketch 
of the face of Lady Randolph. In my own portrait, he introduced 
the dog Toby of ‘Punch’ regarding with evident admiration the 
face and figure of Mr. Gladstone. On the wall behind Joseph Cowen 
hangs a portrait of his old friend Mazzini. When Mr. Chamberlain’s 
portrait was completed he was shown in company of Disraeli and 
Lord Hartington, whose portraits hung on the walls of the study 
in which he is seated. On viewing the picture he sharply said 
‘That will never do. We must have in Mr. Gladstone.’ It was 
difficult to obey this injunction. Available space on the canvas 
was so fully occupied that it was not possible to work in the full 
figure of Mr. Chamberlain’s first political Leader. The artist did 
his best. The result is that, having only a few inches of room at 
his disposal, Mr. Gladstone appears to be quitting the company of 
his former lieutenant, and passing out of the room, certainly off 
the canvas. 

The incident, totally undesigned, proved to be prophetic. It 
happened in 1888, At that period of a political crisis that tem- 
porarily shattered the Liberal Party, Mr. Chamberlain, in company 
with Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James, having severed their 
connection with Gladstone’s Ministry, still occupied seats on the 
Liberal side of the House of Commons. As the episode of the 
Round Table Conference indicated, Mr. Chamberlain at this period 
was not void of conviction that reunion with old political friends 
was possible. Meanwhile, even in so trifling a matter as the painting 
of a portrait it would not do finally to break off personal relations 
with Mr. Gladstone and range himself under the banner of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Hence the sectional appearance of the Liberal 
Prime Minister, in the right-hand corner of the scene pictured in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s study whilst his own portrait was being painted. 

Many observers find in the portrait of Joseph Cowen, in his day a 
powerful political influence in the North of England, a facial resem- 
blance to Carlyle. The picture preserves the costume in which he 
walked the streets of Newcastle, in no detail altered when he went 
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to the House of Commons. A striking bit of colour is supplied 
by the red shirt cuffs visible beneath his coat-sleeves. On his 
knees rests the soft felt hat whose appearance within range of 
the Speaker’s eye forty years ago fluttered the dovecote of the 
House of Commons. At that time there prevailed a rule that made 
the tall silk hat an indispensable appendage to man’s out-of-door 
attire. 

Since then much has happened in the way of loosening the 
bonds of sartorial etiquette. I remember the thrill of pained 
astonishment that ran through the House when one afternoon, in 
summer-time, Lord Randolph Churchill, flinging himself down on 
his corner seat below the gangway, on the Opposition benches, held 
out to full view a pair of tan-coloured shoes! Later still, in an 
exceptionally hot summer, waistcoats were discarded even on the 
Treasury-bench. Cummerbunds were openly worn by Secretaries 
of State. 

In this connection one recalls the picture incidentally drawn by 
Wraxall, in memoirs dating something more than a century 
earlier. Ministers at that time took their places and their part 
in debate, arrayed in full Court dress, equipped with the sword 
which to-day even Sheriffs, attending to present a petition at the 
Bar of the House, are peremptorily ordered to leave in charge of the 
door-keeper, as if it were a wet umbrella. The gossip of the close 
of the eighteenth century tells how, on one occasion, George III.’s 
favourite Prime Minister, Lord North, rising from his place on 
the Treasury-bench with intent to quit the House behind the 
Speaker’s chair, holding his sword horizontally in his left hand as 
if it were a lance, carried off on the point of the scabbard the wig 
of a colleague at the end of the bench who, at the moment, 
happened to be sitting with head bent downwards in meditative 
mood. 

But that is a long time ago—a far cry from Joseph Cowen’s felt 
hat, or Lord Randolph’s tan shoes. Both, on their appearance, 
regarded as startling anachronisms, are now commonplaces of 
daily life in the Commons. Since Cowen’s soft felt hat appeared 
on the scene we have had Keir Hardie’s tweed cap, and the billycock 
built on the model of the roof of a Swiss chalet under which, before 
he went to the War and rose to the rank of Colonel, John Ward 
walked about the Lobby in the House of Commons. A more 
costly structure, as became a member of his family, was a hat 
constructed of finest Panama straw with which, for a while, Mr. 
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Rothschild dazzled the eyes of his fellow members. Its flight 
through the lobbies was, however, meteoric. It excited such marked 
attention that the Member for Aylesbury, most modest of men, 
shrinking from the prominence attained, dispensed with a structure 
which, in conception and construction, had evidently cost him 
some thought. 

The first public exhibition of the collection now housed in the 
Reform Club was made at the New Gallery in the season of 1888. 
It attracted much attention on the part of the public and the press. 
F. C. G., illustrating the evening paper still known by its original 
zame, ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ drew humorously exaggerated sketches. 
Burnand seated at his desk, pen in hand, was represented as saying, 
‘Must really write a line to Toby, M.P.’ Round the head of Mr. 
Morley shone a halo, an effective addition to the almost devotional 
gaze unconsciously assumed for the occasion. Writing to me 
on May 10, 1888, Mr. Chamberlain took note of this expression. 
‘T was,’ he said, ‘at the New Gallery on the opening day, and saw 
the portraits you mention. I thought Burnand and Labouchere 
very good. John Morley I did not like. He is idealised almost 
beyond recognition, looks as though he had just been hypnotised 
and was seeing visions. Iam flattered by your request. I had made 
a vow that I never would sit again. But I do not like to refuse you, 
especially as the artist is able to do his work without interfering 
with that of his subjects. I will therefore place myself at your 
disposal after Whitsuntide.’ This mention of a former sitting 
evidently refers to Millais’ fine portrait commissioned by Sir Charles 
Dilke, who gave it a prized position in the reception room at the 
top of the stairway of his house in Sloane Street. 

Mr. Morley, not dreaming at the time of the Government of 
India or of a subsequent Viscountcy, was one of four of the Eleven 
of All England who, discarding the invitation to carry on their 
ordinary work whilst their portrait grew on the canvas, stood or 
sat to suffer the ordeal. Another was Tenniel, who, with instinctive 
art, paper and pencil in hand as if he were drafting one of his famous 
cartoons for ‘ Punch,’ assumed an attitude equally characteristic 
and unrestrained. The third was Henry Irving, who made it 
a condition of sitting for his portrait that he should have his 
pet dog Flossie on his knee. There she appears accordingly. 
That, according to the authority of Lady Dorothy Nevill, Lord 
Morley’s portrait is the best ever finished, is the more satisfactory 
since he remains to this day the despair of attempts to reproduce 
his likeness in current journalism. One does not remember an 
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occasion where he has successfully come through the ordeal, even 
in the pages of ‘ Punch.’ 
On this matter Lord Morley wrote : 


‘ Privy Council Office, 
‘ Whitehall, 8.W., 
‘ February 12. 


‘My pear Lucy,—I am delighted to have so kind a note from 
you. I deplore my defect in meeting the needs of the artists, 
grave and gay alike. ’ Tis not the only scurvy trick that Providence 
has played me. But it is pleasant to think that the homely portrait 
of a man bearing my name will be associated with your name at 
the Reform. The picture has rather faded from my mind’s eye, 
but I know that people thought it good, and anyhow it is an honour 
to me to figure among such men as you name—all of them friends 
of my own. Sincerely, my dear Lucy, do I hope that it will be 
many a long year before your bequest takes effect. With hearty 
thanks to you for many kindnesses, 

‘ Believe me, 
‘ Yours most truly, 
MorLey. 


The fourth portrait for which the subject actually sat is that of 


Lord Russell of Killowen. The only decorative picture in the little 
collection, it presents him in the stately robes of the ex-Lord Chief 
Justice, wearing the SS collar, a prerogative of high estate. I 
hope no one will ask me what the SS collaris. At the time the picture 
was exhibited, I made several enquiries in authoritative quarters, 
including Sir Frank Lockwood (who knew most things about his 
profession), but failed to obtain definite information. However, 
the books of reference report it to be a decoration first instituted 
by Henry IV., and still worn by certain high officials. Dining with 
Lord Russell one night in Cromwell Road, I saw hanging on the wall 
a portrait of our host, fresh from Sargent’s easel. He wore the 
full-bottomed wig pertaining to the Advocate’s robe, covering 
the stately head and the noble expansive brow that distinguished 
him above his fellows. I asked if I might add his portrait to my 
collection, stipulating absence of the wig. A busy man, he readily 
consented, and the artist waited upon him at work in his Chambers. 

Sittings were interrupted by an attack of illness that, to the 
irreparable loss of the Bench, proved fatal. The Lord Chief Justice 
was compelled to give up work—temporarily, he trusted—and retire 
for a period of rest to his loved country house at Epsom. He 
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found it there—zest eternal. With characteristic insistence upon 
accomplishing a resolved purpose, he invited the artist down to 
Tadworth Court, and there the work was completed. There is 
not shown here, as in the other portraits, a suggestive sketch on the 
wall of the room in which he sat. But to the feigned fancy there 
is plainly visible the Shadow of Death, standing behind the chair 
of one whose renown as an Advocate was, by rare exception, 
equalled by his reputation as a Judge. 

It was with some difficulty that Lord Rosebery was induced to 
join the company portrayed. He cherishes an almost unconquerable 
prejudice in the matter of sitting for his portrait. I believe that 
in the Reform Club has only one companion. Sir William Agnew, 
to whose agency the country is indebted for other memorable 
portraits besides Millais’ Gladstone, once told me he had made 
several applications to Lord Rosebery to permit him to commission 
any foremost painter of the day he might name, but always met 
with refusal. There is something pathetic in Lord Rosebery’s 
first response to my request. It consisted of a single line, in its 
almost anguished apprehension, more eloquent than a tome. ‘My 
dear Lucy,’ he wrote from Berkeley Square on June 4, 1888, ‘ If 
you only knew how I hate to sit for my picture!’ Presuming on 
old friendship, cultivated in a succession of Midlothian campaigns, 
coming to full growth in a journey across the United States bound 
for San Francisco, he and Lady Rosebery journeying round the 
world via Australia, my wife and I by way of Japan, I pointed 
out that his share of the business would be minimised by the method 
of procedure adopted. The artist would take easel and palette 
to Berkeley Square, and the portrait would develop as his Lordship 
dealt with his post-bag or his morning paper. This brought generous 
reply. ‘Amen, so be it!’ he wrote by return of post. ‘ But it 
cannot be till July. I am greatly flattered by your wish to have 
my portrait.’ 

I am bound to say, without reproach, Lord Rosebery did not 
sit for his portrait, or even stand for it. He walked restlessly about 
the room, occasionally out of it, not reappearing for a considerable 
period. As the artist telling the story forlornly said, ‘ If his Lordship 
had only not shut the door when he left the room, I could have 
gone on working on an occasional glimpse of him. As a rule, he 
closed it sharply as he disappeared.’ In this instance, as in pro- 
verbial cases, patience had its own reward. A striking portrait 
recompensed faithful endeavour, an attractive bit of colour being 
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provided by the scarlet collar of a smoking-jacket worn in the 
privacy of Lord Rosebery’s study. 

Bismarck shared with Lord Rosebery a rooted dislike to sitting 
for his portrait. The difficulty was in both cases met by the same 
manceuyre. Herr Lenbach, a German artist, was, with the passive 
connivance of the Prince, permitted to pay occasional visits to 
Friedrichsruh, where the Pilot dropped by the impetuous young 
Kaiser dwelt in proud isolation. Smalley, the famous London 
Correspondent of the ‘New York Tribune,’ fresh from a visit to 
the Prince, where he met Lenbach, told me a pretty story about 
this most successful of his portraits. Bismarck’s gentle spirit was 
stirred against crows, because they preyed on the singing birds 
he loved. Walking in the woods one day with the artist, and 
catching sight of a brace perched on the branch of a tree, his eyes 
suddenly flashed with real anger. This momentary look transferred 
to canvas distinguishes it by revelation of the real Bismarck. 

A cognate difficulty attended on the process of sittings given 
by Mr. Arthur Balfour. He was at the time Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, revealing unexpected character to the House 
of Commons by ruling with hand of steel, not always covered with 
silken glove, a nation simmering in revolt. In the course of a 
morning he had frequent visitors from Dublin Castle and the Irish 
Office. The interviews were, of course, strictly confidential, and 
the artist, possibly in a moment of inspiration, was reluctantly 
compelled to quit the room till the visitor had departed. 

To those familiar with the personal appearance of the Foreign 
Secretary to-day, the picture painted thirty years ago is an in- 
teresting study. Up to a recent period Mr. Balfour was the Peter 
Pan of British statesmen. It seemed as if he would never grow 
old. During the terrible war-time, now happily a memory, his 
hair suddenly whitened, a change which, by coincidence, about the 
same time and with equal suddenness befell Mr. Asquith. The 
occupant of a room in the Irish Office by Storey’s Gate, lounging 
with unstudied grace by his desk, was debonnair in figure, with dark 
hair, moustache of the same hue, and unobtrusive side-whiskers. 

At one of the Allied War Councils at whose meeting Marshal 
Foch represented France, Lucien Jonas, the French painter, was 
commissioned to paint a picture of the historical gathering. Equally 
with the artist portraying Mr. Balfour in the arcana of the Irish 
Office, he was not permitted to be present at official interviews. 
An arrangement was made whereby he viewed the scene through 
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a glass door, whence he observed the General on his legs addressing 
the meeting. This incident will be a leading feature in a picture, 
at the present time of writing not completed. 

One result of the method of work imposed upon the artist was a 
certain measure of identity of attitude on the part of his subjects. 
This is shown in the case of Sir Frank Burnand, Henry Labouchere, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill.’ All three are discovered at their 
desks, pen in hand. Happily the commonplace attitude is in 
capable hands possible of revealing character. Lord Randolph’s 
firm grip of the pen indicates a ruthless persistency that carried 
him through many stormy scenes in political life. Labby, with in- 
separable cigarette between finger and thumb, preserves the attitude 
and aspect of humorous indifference to whatever might be going on 
in the world—near at hand or afar. 

There is a special appropriateness in the accident that Labouchere, 
by the medium of his portrait, finds his last home in the Reform 
Club. For many years preceding his startling self-exile to Florence, 
he never passed a day without spending an hour or two at the Reform. 
When Parliament was in Session, he left the House immediately 
after Questions were over and walked to the Club. Throned in 
the smoking-room, with a delighted audience clustered round 
his chair, he, with mellow voice and winning smile, discussed men 
and matters occasionally with vitriolic frankness, 

One of the stories graphically told by him related to the laying 
down of the asphalted path from Storey’s Gate to the bottom of 
the Duke of York’s steps. Skirting St. James’s Park, it originally 
shared the rough gravel of the Horse Guards roadway. In summer 
gritty, in winter muddy, it did not offer a pleasant promenade. 
Iabouchere frequently approached the President of the Board 
of Works with the request that an asphalt pavement should be 
laid down, but was ever put off on the plea that it would be an 
expensive job and the Treasury in such matters were adamant. 
One night, in Committee of Supply, a Vote on behalf of the Board 
of Works came under discussion. There was a thin House. The 
dinner hour was at hand, and the Whips reported risk of disaster 
in the Division Lobby. The Chief Whip, seating himself by the 
Member for Northampton, who had cheerily led the revolt, besought 
him to let the Vote go through. 

‘Certainly, on one condition,’ was Labouchere’s smiling response. 
‘If the First Commissioner will promise forthwith to lay down 
an asphalt footpath between Storey’s Gate and the Duke of York’s 
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steps, you shall have the Vote. If not, we'll have a division 
immediately and you know where you'll be.’ 

Crossing the gangway, the Whip held hurried consultation with 
the First Commissioner. The stipulated pledge given, Labby rose 
and gravely remarked that the Department had had a sever 
lesson, which he trusted would be permanently useful. It was, 
he added, perhaps not desirable to go to extremes, and he sug. 
gested that they should let the matter drop. They followed his 
advice, and to this day the asphalted pavement skirting St. James’s 
Park and the Horse Guards Parade perpetuates an adroit 
manceuvre truly Laboucherian. 
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TWICE INTERNED: 
SOUTH AFRICA, t901-1902; GERMANY, 1914-1918. 
BY WIM HOPFORD. 


‘So you were interned in one of those Boer concentration camps,’ 
said a German doctor. ‘ Well, then, you will appreciate the 
difference in our way of treating prisoners.’ ‘ You prisoners will 
be the best defenders of German Kultur after your return to your 
homes,’ said an old German politician to me, and he was quite 
serious. ‘Of course, we have heard a good deal about the Boer 
concentration camps from official reports,’ said an English pro- 
fessor, ‘but we still lack inside knowledge, and our national 
conscience has never been quite at ease on that question.’ 

I shall endeavour to place before you a fair selection of my 
experiences both in the Boer concentration camp of Volksrust, 
Transvaal, and in the British internment camp of Ruhleben, 


Germany. It can only be a selection, for a full account of my 
experiences would require more space than I can hope to find in 
any periodical, but it will be a fair selection with a just distribution 
of light and shade in both cases, and without any comment on the 
facts and events which I place on record, for I prefer to leave 
the reader to make the actual comparison and to form his own 
judgment. 


I. In THE HANDS OF THE BRITISH. 
(a) On the Way to Volksrust Camp. 


Lieutenant Talbot of Kitchener’s Light Horse was evidently 
pleased with his haul ; eleven Boers captured, that spelled speedy 
promotion, and fully warranted his high spirits and his general good 
humour and amiability. He was, however, much perplexed at 
my attitude, and could not quite understand why I insisted on 
being regarded as a prisoner of war and not as a ‘ surrendered man’ 
like the others who had been captured with me. In several serious 
but perfectly friendly discussions I explained that I could not 
tecognise the British Government as the rightful governing body 
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in the Transvaal while my country was still at war with Grea 
Britain, and that, since ‘surrendered men’ were understood ty 
do that and to place themselves and their property under Britis) 
protection, I did not wish to be counted amongst their number, 

The lieutenant, a Cape Colonial, conversed with me in Dutch, 
for in those days my acquaintance with the English language was 
but of the slightest, and he seemed to be genuinely concerned at 
my attitude. He assured me repeatedly that while he appreciated 
my motives, English officers might fail to understand and might 
regard and treat me as a spy, but when he saw that I was deter. 
mined to follow the dictates of my conscience, he grasped my 
hand warmly and said, ‘I wish you good luck, old chap, but I am 
afraid.’ 

The colonel received us amidst a group of officers, and having 
merely glanced at the others, at once addressed himself to me, 
In broken English and with the help of some French and German 
I explained my attitude. A major interrupted me sharply: 
‘Rubbish! There is no such thing as a Transvaal Government, 
and with that he dived into my breast pocket in search of papers. 
I protested that there was a Transvaal Government, and that I 
owed allegiance to it, but when in reply to his questions I smilingly 
admitted that I did not know who or where the members of that 
Government were, he said sarcastically: ‘ Well, you see, there 
youare!’ I was nettled by his brusque manner, and asked him 
sharply whether the European Powers had recognised the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal by England as a fait accompli, and when 
he rather lamely admitted that that was not the case, I told him 
that until that was done the Transvaal Government had to be 
recognised, even by him, and then I added the phrase which I had 
just learned from him: ‘ Well, you see, there you are !’ 

My friends who had accepted the position of ‘ surrendered men’ 
were permitted to return to their homes, while I was to be kept as 
a prisoner of war. The colonel asked me whether I wished to be 
sent to Ceylon, and when I answered in the negative he said : * Well, 
as a prisoner of war you will have to be sent there,’ upon which I 
indicated by a shrug of my shoulders that I submitted to my fate. 
He then instructed a young officer of his suite to place me under 
guard, but seeing that I wished to speak to him, he at once turned 
to me and listened to my request to be allowed to spend the night 
with my friends, while pledging my word that I would stay there 
until he sent for me. ‘Who are your friends?’ he inquired. 
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‘Louis Botha, what?’ I told him that, although I knew the 
General, I was not referring to him, but to the old missionary and 
his wife who lived close by. The colonel looked at me hard for 
4 moment and then gave his consent. 

Next morning Captain Talbot—he had been promoted—-came 
galloping up to the house. As soon as he saw me he waved his 
hat and shouted cheerily: ‘Good morning! I¢ is all right; the 
colonel sends his kind regards and says you were quite right in 
all you said last night, and he will do all he can to prevent you from 
being sent out of the country. Look here, he has written a thunder- 
ing big letter all about you, and a sergeant is to take the letter 
and you to Utrecht. You will see, he has made it all right for 
you.’ 
' [regret that lack of space forbids me to recount even a few of 
the many interesting incidents and episodes of my ten days’ journey 
by road to the little district town of Utrecht. On my arrival there 
the District Commissioner read the colonel’s letter, made me 
promise not to escape or to enter into communication with the 
Boer commandos, and then told me that I was free to move 
about like everybody else within the wide circle of sentries who 
were posted round the town. 

Soon the ‘ refugees,’ as they were rather euphemistically called, 
began to file into the town. Long rows of vehicles bearing the 
Boer families who were to be interned in camps and such house- 
hold goods as they had been able to pile on their waggons within 
the shorter or longer time which General French’s flying columns 
had been able to allow them for their preparations. I knew most 
of the families, and had to listen to endless tales of woe. It was 
always the same story, the people were heartbroken at having to 
leave their homes and property ; sometimes they had had to leave 
on the shortest warning, and Tommy had not always been very 
patient or smooth-tongued, but I heard of no case of ill-treatment 
or brutality apart from the general hardships of the removal from 
their homes. 

A provisional camp was erected just outside the town, and a 
Hollander who had been living at Utrecht for many years and was 
known to most of the people was placed in charge. This com- 
mandant wished me to act as his secretary, promising that I should 
see there would be ‘ money in it,’ and when [I flatly and definitely 
refused to work under and for the military authorities, he reported 
me to the District Commissioner as an ‘ obstinate recalcitrant.’ 
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The major asked me whether I did not think it fair to give the 
military a hand in return for my rations and quarters, particularly 
as it would be for the benefit of my own countrymen. In repl 
I told him that if the camp were run by a committee of our own 
people I should gladly perform any work they would impose oy 
me, but that I could not consent to assist the militaty in any way 
whatsoever. He seemed surprised and asked: ‘ Are you nota 
surrendered man?’ and then, when he had heard my story, he 
added: ‘ Ah, quite right ; I remember now. Come to my office 
on Monday morning at nine o’clock.’ . 

At the appointed hour | reported at his office. I had decorated 
myself elaborately for the occasion. On my breast I wore a ribbon 
with the republican colours, on my tie and all round my hat-band 
I had pinned gaudy brooches displaying a picture of Qom Paul 
or the Transvaal coat-of-arms. The major looked me up and 
down. I thought I detected the shadow of a smile on his features, 
and I did not like that, for I was young and in dead earnest. ‘If 
I gave you your rifle, pony, and outfit and permission to retum 
to your commando, would you fight against us again ?’ ‘ Very 
gladly,’ I replied. He quietly turned to the door and shouted: 
‘Sergeant, sergeant!’ And when that worthy appeared, ‘ Take 
this man and place him under guard.’ 

All that day and the following night I sat or lay on the floor of 
an empty bell-tent, patiently waiting for further developments; 
but on the morning of the second day I sent a note to the major, 
demanding to be treated as an honourable soldier and, if needs 
be, to be sent to a prisoner of war camp. The day and the night 
passed, however, without further event. On the following morning 
my patience was exhausted, and I informed the major in a curt 
note that unless I had heard his decision by 10 a.m. I should leave 
the tent and forcibly resist every attempt at retaining me. Half an 
hour later I was summoned to the major, who was imperturbably 
polite and kind. If I did not intend to escape he had misunder- 
stood me, and I was released. I then understood that I had 
received ‘three days’ for provocation, and that the proceedings 
had been highly irregular on both sides. Nor was this the only 
intermezzo with the major during the following weeks which I 
spent at Utrecht; but again the limits of space compel me to pass 
on to the middle of August 1901, when I was handed over to the 
corporal who, with two privates, formed the sole military guard 
of the concentration camp at Volksrust. 
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(6) In the Volksrust Concentration Camp. 


Inside a most elaborate and formidable barbed-wire entangle- 
ment which formed a huge square there were bell-tents and 
marquees, pitched in neat rows, leaving wide roads to cut the camp 
into four large sections, and narrower streets between the rows. 
of tents in each section, the temporary home of some six thousand 
women and children, with a thin sprinkling of members of the 
male sex. I have often wondered why so much time and ingenuity 
had been spent on that fence, for the gate of the camp was open 
from sunrise to sunset, and no control was kept on the constant 
stream of people who filed in or out on their way to the town of 
Volksrust or back to their canvas homes. It was the easiest thing 
imaginable to leave the camp during the day and to put up at one 
of the hotels of the town for as long as means and bad accommoda- 
tion would allow one to stay. All one had to avoid was passing 
through the gate during the hours of darkness, because for that a 
special permit was required. 

We were supposed not to travel by rail without permission, 
nor to pass the line of sentries which was said to be stationed round 
the town, but I have often galloped my pony for miles and miles 
across country and I have never been challenged. In the camp 
we were left entirely to our devices, but at 9 p.m. the corporal went 
the round to see that we were in the tents, or rather, that we were 
not walking about, for, of course, he never looked into any tent, 
and that the lights were out, but on the latter point he was very 
indulgent, and a cry of ‘ sickness ’ evoked invariably his ‘ All right ! 
all right!’ I had a bell-tent to myself, and being used to tent 
and open-air life, as indeed all the inmates of the camp were, I 
felt that I was fairly comfortably housed, although the severe cold 
of the nights on the high veld during the cold season and the vio- 
lent dust-storms often proved to be a source of much annoyance. 
Families had either a marquee or several bell-tents at their disposal 
and, on the whole, there was no sign of overcrowding. 

The camp Commandant was a civilian Cape Colonial who could 
speak Dutch, and who evidently had been appointed because it 
was thought that he would be better able to deal with the refugees 
than a military man or an Englishman. It was unfortunate for 
us that this gentleman took very little interest in the welfare of 
the camp and seemed to think it beneath his dignity to mingle 
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with us or even to listen to any suggestion we might have to offer, 
I am convinced that much hardship and illness would have been 
spared the inmates of the camp if the Commandant had been 
imbued with a keener sense of duty. Later, when military men 
were placed in charge, the reasons for dissatisfaction disappeared 
rapidly, while life in and outside the camp remained as free as ever; 
there was no hint of military discipline, but the ample means set 
aside for the maintenance of the camp were apportioned to thei 
proper ends. 

Food and fuel were distributed regularly on certain days of the 
week, and were sufficient in quantity and of excellent quality. 
The woman who received my rations of flour, and in return provided 
me with all the bread I wished to have, saved a whole bag of flour 
out of my rations in less than two months, and bread was my staple 
food in those days. Maize-meal, vegetables, coffee, milk, sugar, 
jam, salt, pepper, candles, soap, and other articles were included 
in the list of rations. Twice a week a party of men left the camp 
to kill sheep for the meat distribution on the following morning, 
but owing to the miserable commissariat building and the careless 
handling of the fresh meat, most of it turned bad during the night, 
and was unfit for consumption on the day of distribution. This 
caused much dissatisfaction in the camp, and a vigorous demon- 
stration was being planned, when a staunch Boer woman brought 
about sudden redress of the evil. 

On receiving a badly discoloured leg of mutton, she demanded 
to know from the man in charge of the commissatiat what she was 
to do with the rotten meat. The tiny man who did not understand 
Dutch and was busy ticking off the names on his list, replied 
laconically and in his usual nasal voice: ‘Go to hell.’ Thereupon 
the woman smote him with the joint on his neck, so that he rolled 
from his chair underneath the table. From this place of compata- 
tive safety he yelled angrily, yet through the nose: ‘ Chuck her 
out! Chuck her out!’ From then onward we received tinned 
meat until a new commissariat building was erected, and fresh 
meat was served out in good condition. 

The medical service of the camp was well arranged, two doctors 
with a staff of nurses, and ample hospital accommodation, were evel 
in readiness. Every morning nurses visited every tent in the camp 
to inquire after patients, and to render first-aid until the doctor 
should arrive. During an illness I had three visits from a nurse 

and two from a doctor regularly every day for several weeks, 
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although I asserted that so much attention was quite unnecessary 
in my Case. 

Shortly after my arrival in the camp an epidemic of measles 
broke out, and then the ‘ great dying’ set in. The inhabitants of 
the camp were in no degree immunised against this illness, which 
in Europe is so common and generally harmless, but what made 
matters worse in the camp was that doctors were an almost un- 
known commodity to the people, who used to treat their illnesses 
themselves, or called in the aid of some neighbour. The camp 
doctors who could not speak Dutch met with ill-concealed distrust, 
and when a lady doctor was added to the staff, she fared no better. 
As the number of deaths increased, it was openly rumoured that 
the English doctors were killing the patients, and that they certainly 
did not know how to deal with the illness. As a consequence, 
cases of illness were hidden from the nurses and doctors until the 
patients were in a dying condition. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and instructions were either disregarded altogether or secretly 
augmented by the usual quack medicines. The hospital was called 
‘death’s ante-chamber,’ and was shunned accordingly. The rate 
of mortality increased rapidly, while the doctors were practically 
helpless in face of the attitude of the people. 

It was at this juncture that the Commandant failed most 
flagrantly in his duty, by not enlightening the people and by the 
absence of every attempt on his part to obtain their collaboration 
with the medical staff. More enlightened men amongst the refugees 
were in a very difficult position. To advocate the English doctors 
meant to expose oneself to the charge of being pro-English and a 
traitor to the Boer cause, and few of the men in the camp had 
a clean enough record to face this danger with impunity. 

The doctors were driven to despair. Again and again they 
called on me to ‘come and explain’; and, indeed, some of those 
cases required a good deal of explanation. Beverages brewed of 
horse or sheep manure or a dog’s blood had been administered, 
besides all sorts of medicines which had been obtained from the 
shops. In one case an infant had been painted green from the top 
of its head to the soles of its feet with ordinary oil-paint, which was 
supposed to ‘ draw out the measles.’ 

Towards the end of August some twenty to twenty-three bodies 
had to be buried daily, and the epidemic lasted for several weeks. 
After it had passed, I do not remember ever to have seen another 
funeral during the existence of the camp. 
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In order to keep myself going, I had accepted an appointment 
as teacher at the camp-school, where some 1,500 children received 
tuition and the use of school material free of charge. At the time 
of the coronation of King Edward VII. the vexed question arose 
whether the children should be compelled to take part in the cele- 
brations and in the singing of the National Anthem, or whether 
it should be left to their discretion. I had a sharp altercation 
with the Commandant on this question, for I considered it unfair 
to take advantage of the fact that the people in the camp were 
forced to live under British administration. At my instigation 
the question was eventually referred to headquarters in Pretoria, 
who promptly decided that no compulsion was to be attempted. 

This feat did much to increase my popularity amongst the 
inhabitants of the camp, but when I, a little later on, became en- 
gaged to be married to one of the English girl teachers who had been 
attached to our teaching staff, I was forsaken by my friends, who, 
just as so many people at the present time, could not distinguish 
between the affairs of individuals and national causes. ‘ How can 
you marry an English girl after just having fought against the 
English ? ’ I was asked again and again, and realising the hopeless- 
ness of a serious explanation while feelings were running high, I 
replied : ‘ Well, you see, the English have beaten us, now I wish 
to have at least one of them over whom I shall be able to lord it.’ 


II. InTERNED IN GERMANY. 
(a) Ruhleben Camp. 


I had brought a considerable amount of trade to the little;town 
in the heart of Germany where I had temporarily settled with my 
family, and started an industry which I intended to commence in 
England as soon as the continental concern could be safely left in 
the hands of a manager. Indeed, I had begun with my prepara- 
tions for the move, when I was requested by the German authorities 
to adopt the German nationality or to léave the country within a 
fortnight. This happened in 1913, and for six months I had to 
fight this unfair and illegal proposal, until I was at last informed 
that the whole had been a regrettable misunderstanding and that 
I was welcome to stay as a foreigner. I did not take much notice 
of this rather strange incident at the time, for I was overburdened 
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with work, and lightly put it down as one of the many asinine 
blunders of Prussian bureaucracy ; but had I known of the prepara- 
tions for war which were going on even then, and of the German 
agents who were employed to stir up trouble in South Africa at 
the proper time, I should have recognised the true character of that 
preposterous demand. 

The war broke out, the German people were worked into a state 
of veritable frenzy by every means which an all-powerful Govern- 
ment could devise. My wife and children, the latter were only 
two and five years old, were insulted and even assaulted, while the 
police remained idle. Then it was made known that all English- 
men were to be interned on November 6, 1914, but that British 
Colonials were exempted from internment. The local authorities 
had assured me that I should not be interfered with, and I felt fairly 
safe, so that I made no preparations for a sudden removal. The 
sixth and following days passed quietly, and my wife began to share 
my optimism as to our being able to live quietly in the little place. 
Then, at 8.30 on a Sunday evening, I was arrested in my home 
and given thirty minutes to prepare myself for my departure to 
Ruhleben, to make the most urgent business arrangements and 
to prepare for the departure of my family to England, for it would 
have been impossible to leave them in the country without my 
protection. 

The Commandant was just leaving the camp when I entered, 
and when he heard that I was a South African he told me that I 
was not to be detained in the camp, and that he would see me on 
the following morning. 

In the morning I requested the soldier, who seemed to be in 
charge of my section of the barrack, to lead me to the Commandant, 
or to tell me to whom to address myself for that purpose. I had 
dofied my hat in good German style and spoken with great polite- 
ness, telling him of my rencontre with the Commandant, and 
adding inquiringly : ‘I daresay I shall be able to see him this 
morning?’ The soldier had taken no notice of my salute and 
appeared to be unaware of my existence until I had finished, even 
then he did not look at me, but simply bawled out: ‘ No, but you 
can get three days arrest!’ It took me some time before I dis- 
covered that the man was right. We were not allowed to speak 
to the officers in the camp and, though I wrote to the Commandant 
that morning, I did not obtain an interview until exactly a month 
later, when a German of high rank came to pay me a visit, and the 
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Commandant placed his private office at our disposal. I then 
produced my papers in evidence of my British-South African 
nationality, and was assured repeatedly, and in the most definite 
terms, that I should be released within three days. I may say at 
once that neither that nor any other promise made to me by German 
officers and officials during the war was kept. What a difference 
from my first rencontre with English officers after my capture in 
the Boer War! 

Box 14 of Barrack 5 was an exact replica of all the boxes in the 
camp—a horse-box with concrete floor measuring about 9 x 9 feet, 
and with concrete walls and a heavy sliding stable door leading 
into the broad alley-way that ran lengthways through the middle 
of the long but narrow and low building. Along one of the walls 
there was a free passage about two feet wide, the rest of the floor 
of the box was covered with a litter of damp straw, about one 
inch thick, when no pressure was applied. This was the ‘ home’ 
which I had to share with five other prisoners for many weary, 
cold, and wet months. We had found some wooden hurdles and 
secreted them beneath the straw to raise it from the icy and damp 
concrete floor, but when our ‘ Unteroffizier ’ accidentally discovered 
this luxury. he made us take them out and carry them behind the 
barrack, where we had to deposit them in the mud and rain, although 
we offered to buy them at almost any price. 

When I squeezed in between my five box-mates on the damp 
and hard litter at 9 p.m. on the night of my arrival, I felt utterly 
miserable. It was a tight fit, and we were compelled to preserve 
the same position all through the night, unless we wished to disturb 
the whole row of sleepers. At 9 P.M. the two lamps in the alley-way 
were turned out and darkness reigned in the barrack. The non- 
com. shonted Ruhe / (‘Silence ’) and conversation ceased, but for 
an hour or two the sneezing and coughing of some 200 men created 
an amazing noise. I went to sleep in the early morning hours, and 
when I awoke a few hours later I did not know at first what was 
the matter with me. I was as stiff as a post, my back ached 
frightfully, and I could not even move a leg; then I remembered, 
and gradually got my limbs into working order. The two lights 
were turned on again and the order Aufstehen / (‘Get up ’) ushered 
in the new day, of which the sky as yet evinced no evidence. 
Dressing in such a confined space, in semi-darkness, at the same 
time as five other men and surrounded by our luggage, required 
a great deal of patience and good-nature. The washing 
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accommodation consisted of two taps and half a dozen earthen- 
ware bowls in the alley-way ; over 400 men of Barrack 5 had to 
make use of these before 8 A.M. 

When we were drawn up in fours outside the stable to ‘ fetch 
coffee,’ the moon still shone brightly and there was no sign of dawn. 
At 9 o’clock we had to ‘ fall in’ for bread, at noon for soup, an hour 
later for dish parade, to show that we had cleaned our basins, though 
no facilities were provided for that ; finally, at about 5 p.m., we had 
to march once more to the cook-house to receive skilley or a piece 
of very bad sausage. We were supposed to receive 100 grammes 
(about 4 oz.) of meat a day, but I can definitely assert that I did 
not receive 100 grammes altogether during the first six weeks in 
the camp. It was often said that one could not have lived on the 
tations without supplementing them by small purchases from the 
canteen and parcels from friends outside the camp, and I was pretty 
sure that that was so; but when I had prospects of being released 
from internment, I decided to live for a fortnight on the rations 
only, for I wished to make sure and to know from experience. 
After six days my splendid digestive power was gone ; on the ninth 
day I broke down and had to abandon the experiment. — 

The barrack was not heated during the first weeks and very 
insufficiently thereafter. We had no access to any heated room in 
the camp, and in order to keep up our circulation we had to tramp 
about in the mud and quagmire into which the camp was trans- 
formed during wet weather. My gall-stone complaint from which 
Ihad suffered but slightly until then rapidly assumed a more serious 
character, and when, after weeks of great suffering, the doctor at 
last consented to visit me in the barrack he had me removed to 
hospital at once. A month later I was released as ‘ permanently 
unfit for detention in the camp,’ and was allowed to return to my 
place of residence in Germany. 


(b) Re-interned as Invalid, 


About nine weeks after my release the officer of health, at the 
instigation of the military, examined me, but found me quite unfit 
for re-internment. He told me there could be no question of my 
return to Ruhleben. Two or three days later I was arrested and 
told I had to leave for Ruhleben within an hour. As I had been 
confined to bed nearly all the time, and felt particularly bad just 
then, I protested, and at my request the officer of health was 
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summoned, who after a careful examination declared that I was not 
in a fit state of health to travel and that I required a fortnizht’s 
rest, provided I had no further severe attack of my complaint 
during that time. Two days later the doctor received instruction 
to examine me again, and again he declared me unfit for travelling, 
but on the following morning I was informed that I had to leave 
for Ruhleben during the day whether I was fit to travel or not. 

The camp doctor to whom I reported twenty-four hours later 
refused to accept the responsibility for my medical treatment, 
since he had declared me ‘ permanently unfit for detention in the 
camp,’ and since I was much too ill. In spite of all my protests 
I was interned in ‘ Weiler’s Sanatorium,’ a private lunatic asylum 
in Berlin, where some 150 of our men were interned at the expense 
of the British Government. In spite of my protests the American 
Embassy paid for months for my imprisonment there out of British 
funds—a sad incident of mismanagement. When I realised that 
the constant injection of enormous doses of morphia, which con- 
stituted my sole treatment, was endangering my life, I made it 
plain to the owners that I should hold them personally responsible 
for that treatment, and by this means I obtained their permission 
to leave the sanatorium and to return to the camp early in December 
1915. 

I was on the verge of death then, and in January the camp 
doctors told me in the presence of the Acting Commandant that 
a duodenal abscess had formed, and that I should probably die 
within two hours; they then declined once more formally all re- 
sponsibility for my treatment. The Acting Commandant refused 
to release me, and asked me instead to acknowledge that I had 
always been treated humanely by the German authorities. Three 
times he repeated his question, and when I refused to make the 
acknowledgment, he flew into a rage and stamped out of the room. 

During the warmer days of spring I began to recover a little of my 
strength, but a six weeks’ stay in a hospital for military prisoners 
of war brought on a relapse. I had been sent to that place as a 
punishment, and I found it a perfect hell. As I was to be allowed 
to return to the camp only when my almost constant high fever had 
left me, I watched the thermometer and dropped it from my arm- 
pit as soon as it reached the normal. The trick succeeded and 
I returned once more to the camp hospital, where the doctor told 
me at once that I was very ill indeed. 

By the middle of August I lay in a stupor all day long, and 
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it became increasingly difficult to rouse me. Some months before 
I had tried to make some legal arrangement in a private matter, 
and now I was briefly informed that the arrangement could not be 
made. According to my knowledge of German law this information 
was not correct, and consequently I requested the officer who had 
come to my bedside, to let me know the legal objections to the 
settlement, as I was prepared to fulfil all legal requirements. He 
left me without a reply, but my request, which was made with perfect 
politeness, was regarded as ‘ impertinence,’ because I had not simply 
accepted the officer’s statement as final. 

A few days later I was roused by a soldier, who shook me by the 
shoulder until I regained consciousness. By the side of my bed 
stood Baron von Taube, an officer of the camp, while a non-com. 
was posted at the door. The baron proceeded to read out a long 
document to which I paid little attention, until I heard that I had 
been sentenced to three weeks’ solitary confinement in prison, or, 
in case I was too ill to be moved, in a cell in the hospital. For a 
moment I regained my full faculties, and demanded to know by 
whom and according to what law and for what misdeed I had been 
sentenced, but when the enraged baron only growled, ‘ We shall 
drive that impertinence out of you,’ I lost all interest in the pro- 
ceedings and drawling drowsily, ‘You won’t by a long way,’ I 
relapsed into stupor, so that I did not even notice them leaving 
the room. 

On the following morning the doctor was much concerned and 
very solicitous. He told me I was much too ill to serve the three 
weeks at a stretch, and that he would let me serve them in portions 
of a day or two at a time. I was to be locked up in the cell until 
I could stand it no longer, when I was to be allowed to return to 
my room for a day or so. That was the doctor’s kind proposal, 
but when the military heard of it they promptly opposed it, and I 
was not to be let out of the cell until the three weeks were up. I 
consented to everything, for I was only very indistinctly conscious 
of what was going on, and soon after I had been locked up I became 
a complete lunatic. 

Of those weeks I have only fleeting glimpses of recollection, and 
I had to gather many details from friends and others who had 
witnessed the proceedings. I also remember a number of horrible 
hallucinations that haunted and terrified me in the lonely cell. 

On September 15 I was removed to the lunatic ward of Weiler’s 
Sanatorium. The last recollection I have is that somebody forcibly 
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pressed my head down on my chest and struck me violent blows 
on neck and shoulders. I cried out and then the curtain fell, 
impenetrable darkness set in, darkness and oblivion. 

Six weeks later I was a mere skeleton, my body was covered 
with brown and yellowish-green bruises, I trembled in every limb, 
but I had regained consciousness; after six weeks of dreamless 
sleep I was once more in full possession of my faculties. 

The Germans are very thorough, and never more so than when 
they mean to be cruel. All my correspondence had been stopped 
for six weeks, and I had received none of the many parcels that 
had been despatched to me, but that was not the worst. In con- 
sequence of the stoppage of my letters and the following weeks of 
unconsciousness, my wife received no news from me for months, 
My friends wrote, but none of their letters reached her. She knew 
that I had been very ill for months, and from a distorted report 
in the Daily Mail she gathered that I had got into trouble. After 
my recovery I read some of her letters, in which she bade farewell 
to me in this existence. I am not of a revengeful disposition, but 
I cannot forgive the cruelty with which my wife then was tortured 
for months. 

When I returned to the camp and reported to the officer, 
he stared at me in amazement. ‘ You are back again ?” he cried. 
‘Impossible, that is not possible ; three doctors have assured me 
that you could not live through it.’ 

Yes, I lived through it, but when the gate of Ruhleben opened 
to me at last, I passed out economically ruined and a permanent 
invalid. 

[I may be allowed to add that Mr. Hopford is about to publish 
a fuller account of his twofold experiences in a book bearing the 
same tiile as this article, ‘ Twice Interned.’—Ed. Cornuitt.] 
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